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FINNISH-SOVIET SITUATION 


Evacuation of Americans From Finland 


[Released to the press December 5] 

The American Minister to Finland, Mr. 
H. F. Arthur Schoenfeld, reported to the De- 
partment that on December 3, 1939, the follow- 
ing officers and employees of the Legation in 
addition to himself were established and resid- 
ing at, or in the immediate vicinity of Bad- 
grankulla (17 kilometers from Helsinki) : 


Harold Shantz, first secretary, of Rochester, 
N. Y. 

L. Randolph Higgs, third secretary, West 
Point, Miss. 

R. M. McClintock, third secretary, 1050 East 
Mariposa Street, Altadena, Calif. 

Lawrence W. von Hellens, vice consul, Kenny- 
dale, Wash. 

Maj. Frank B. Hayne, military attaché 

Marvin A. Derrick, archive collator, no address 

Henry W. Antheil, clerk, 135 North Broad 
Street, Trenton, N. J. 

Aarne Kock, clerk, Helsinki 

Yrjoa Pirkkala, clerk, New Castle, Pa. 

Erki I. Kapy, interpreter, Watertown, N. Y. 

Arthur Wilkman, messenger, Helsinki 

Arne Lepisto, messenger, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Miss Martha Peterson, messenger, born Toledo, 
Ohio 

Henry G. Halla, messenger, New York City 

Messrs. Low and Rannes, clerks, Helsinki. 


[Released to the press December 4] 

The American Minister to Finland informed 
the Department of State that the American 
vice consul reported from Abo at 5:15 p. m., 
Finnish time, December 4 that the steamship 
Kastelholm, carrying 43 American citizens and 
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10 non-American members of the American 
Legation in Finland, sailed from Abo for 
Stockholm at 4:45 p. m., December 4. 

The American Minister to Sweden reports 
that the ship is scheduled to arrive at Stock- 
holm the afternoon of December 5. Her course 
will take her north through Finnish waters, 
thence across the Gulf of Bothnia, and thence 
down the Swedish coast. 


[Released to the press December 5] 

The American Minister to Sweden, Mr. 
Frederick A. Sterling, reported from Stock- 
holm at 3:30 p. m., Swedish time, that the 
S. S. Kastelholm, upon which 43 Americans 
were evacuated from Finland on December 4, 
was then within the Swedish Archipelago en 
route to Stockholm. 

Among those on board were: 


Miss Irja E. Lindgren, Hibbing, Minn. 

Miss Sigrid Johnson, 722 Broadway, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Mrs. Karin Korsstrom with her minor daugh- 
ter, Brita, Helsinki, Finland 

Mrs. Randolph Higgs, West Point, Miss. 

Mrs. Marvin A. Derrick and son, William 
Richard, no home address 

Mrs. Aarne Kock and four minor children, Hel- 
sinki, Finland 

Mrs, Lawrence W. von Hellens and two minor 
children, Anita and Marita, Kennydale, 
Wash. 

Mrs. R. Montell, Helsinki, Finland 

Mrs. Arthur Wilkman and three minor chil- 
dren, Helsinki, Finland 
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Mr. and Mrs. Charles Antoniotti, 332 Belmont 
Avenue, Haledon, Paterson, N. J. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Lugas, 440 Fourth Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Matt Wiltala, Red Granite, Wis. 

Mrs. Frances Deuel, 2218 Camden Avenue, 
West Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dora Esther Laven and mother, New York 
City 

Elsie Valdine Laven, New York City 

Senia Susanna Rantala, 1207 West Eighth 
Street, Ashtabula, Ohio 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles R. Jensen and son, Niels, 
Box 25, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


Nora Heikkila, 44 Fort Green Place, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 
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Mabel Therese Bonney, 117 East Thirteenth 
Street, New York City 
Maria Eleanor Elm, Chassell, Mich. 


[Released to the press December 5] 

The Department of State announces that the 
ship Kastelholm has arrived at Stockholm with 
43 Americans, refugees from Finland, and 10 
others, employees of the American Legation at 
Helsinki. 

The American Red Cross has notified the De- 
partment of State that in case any of these per- 
sons need urgent relief it will be ready to admin- 
ister to them and that it is taking appropriate 
steps to ascertain what the needs are in Finland 
as well. 


Anniversary of Independence of the Republic of Finland 


[Released to the press December 6] 
The President sent the following telegram 


to the President of the Republic of Finland, 
Kyésti Kallio, upon the occasion of the twenty- 
second anniversary of Finland’s independence: 


“THe Waite Hovss, 
December 6, 1939. 
“This anniversary on which the Finnish 
people recall with pride the achievement of 
their independence gives me yet another wel- 


come occasion to voice the wholehearted esteem 
felt for them and for their Government by the 
people and Government of the United States. 
“It is my earnest hope that these tragic days 
may not be long in giving way to a happier era 
to permit the Finnish people to continue, un- 
troubled, the steady development of their free 
political and social institutions which have 
aroused the admiration of the American people. 
FRANKLIN D. RoosEveit” 


Finnish Reply to President Roosevelt’s Appeal Regarding Bombardment From the Air of 
Civilian Populations 


[Released to the press December 3] 

The American Minister to Finland, Mr. H. F. 
Arthur Schoenfeld, transmitted on December 3 
to the Department of State the following note 
verbale dated December 2, 1939, handed to him 
by the Minister of Foreign Affairs of Finland 
in reply to President Roosevelt’s message of No- 
vember 30: 

“The Minister for Foreign Affairs of Finland 
has the honour to deliver, in the name of the 


President of the Republic of Finland, the fol- 
lowing reply to the message of the President of 
the United States of America, delivered by the 
American Minister on December 1, 1939: 


“<*The Government of Finland, approving the 
principle of international law enounced by the 
President of the United States of America, 
affirms its determination that its armed forces 
shall in no event, and under no circumstances 
undertake the bombardment from the air of 
civilian populations or of unfortified cities, 
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upon the understanding that these same rules of 
warfare will be scrupulously observed by all 
their opponents.’ ” 


No formal reply has yet been received to the 
President’s message to the Government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on the 
same subject. 

+++ 


BRITISH BLOCKADE OF GERMAN 
EXPORTS 


(Released to the press December 8] 

Upon instructions of the Secretary of State, 
the American Embassy in London has deliv- 
ered to the British Foreign Office a note read- 
ing textually as follows: 


“My Government has noted with regret that 
by its Order-in-Council of November 28, the 
British Government has undertaken to inter- 
cept all ships and all goods emanating from 
German ports, and ports in territory under 
German occupation, after December 4, 1939, 
and all ships from whatever port sailing after 
December 4 having on board goods of German 
origin or German ownership, and to require 
that such goods be discharged in a British or 
allied port and placed in the custody of the 
marshal of the prize court. This order if ap- 
plied literally would subject American vessels 
to diversion to British ports if they are found 
to be carrying goods of German origin or Ger- 
man ownership, regardless of the place of lad- 
ing of such goods or the place of destination 
and regardless of the ownership of the goods 
at the time that the vessel is intercepted, the 
words ‘enemy origin’, according to the order, 
covering any goods having an origin in any 
territory under enemy control, and the words 
‘enemy property’ including goods belonging to 
any person in any such territory. 

“Interference with neutral vessels on the high 
seas by belligerent powers must be justified 
upon some recognized belligerent right. It is 
conceded that a belligerent government has a 
right to visit and search neutral vessels on the 
high seas for the purpose of determining 
whether the vessel is carrying contraband of 
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war to an opposing belligerent, is otherwise 
engaged in some form of unneutral service, or 
has broken or is attempting to break an effec- 
tive blockade of an enemy port and, if justified 
by the evidence, to take the vessel into port. 

“American vessels are at the present time 
prohibited by our domestic law from engaging 
in any kind of commerce on the west coast of 
Europe between Bergen, Norway, on the north, 
and the northern part of Spain on the south. 
This prohibition applies to neutral as well as 
to belligerent ports within that area. Conse- 
quently, justification for interfering with 
American vessels or their cargoes on grounds 
of breach of blockade can hardly arise. Like- 
wise the question of contraband does not arise 
with respect. to goods en route from Germany 
to the United States. 

“Whatever may be said for or against meas- 
ures directed by one belligerent against an- 
other, they may not rightfully be carried to 
the point of enlarging the rights of a bellig- 
erent over neutral vessels and their cargoes, or 
of otherwise penalising neutral states or their 
nationals in connection with their legitimate 
activities. 

“Quite apart from the principles of interna- 
tional law thus involved, the maintenance of 
the integrity of which cannot be too strongly 
emphasized at this time when a tendency toward 
disrespect for law in international relations is 
threatening the security of peace-loving na- 
tions, there are practical reasons which move 
my Government to take notice of the Order-in- 
Council here in question. In many instances 
orders for goods of German origin have been 
placed by American nationals for which they 
have made payment in whole or in part or have 
otherwise obligated themselves. In other in- 
stances the goods purchased or which might he 
purchased cannot readily, if at all, be dupli- 
cated in other markets. These nationals have 
relied upon such purchases or the right to pur- 
chase for the carrying on of their legitimate 
trade, industry and professions. In these cir- 
cumstances, the British Government will read- 
ily appreciate why my Government cannot 
view with equanimity the measures contem- 
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plated by the Order-in-Council which if ap- 
plied cannot fail to add to the many inconven- 
iences and damages to which innocent trade 
and commerce are already being subjected. 

“My Government is therefore under the ne- 
cessity of requesting that measures adopted by 
the British Government shall not cause inter- 
ference with the legitimate trade of its nation- 
als and of reserving meanwhile all its rights 
and the rights of its nationals whenever, and 
to the extent that they may be infringed.” 


+++ 


CONTRIBUTIONS FOR RELIEF IN 
BELLIGERENT COUNTRIES 


[Released to the press December 5] 

The following revised list sets forth informa- 
tion in regard to persons and organizations 
which have registered with the Secretary of 
State pursuant to the rules and regulations gov- 
erning the solicitation and collection of contri- 
butions to be used for medical aid and assistance 
or for the supplying of food and clothing to 
relieve human suffering in the countries now at 
war, promulgated pursuant to the provisions of 
section 3 (a) of the Neutrality Act of May 1, 
1937, as made effective by the President’s proc- 
lamations of September 5, 8, and 10, 1939, and 
pursuant to the provisions of section 8 of the act. 
of November 4, 1939, as made effective by the 
President’s proclamation of November 4, 1939 
(the names in parentheses represent the coun- 
tries to which contributions are being sent) : 

1. Polsko Narodowy Komitet w Ameryce, 1002 Pitts- 
ton Avenue, Scranton, Pa. (Poland) 

2. International Save the Children Fund of America, 
Inc., One Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. (Great 
Britain and Poland) 

3. Anthracite Relief Committee, 53-59 North Main 
Streei, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. (Poland) 

4. Polish Union of the United States of North America, 
53-59 North Main Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. (Po- 
land) 

5. Polish Relief Fund, 1550 East Canfield Avenue, De- 
troit, Mich. (Poland) 

6. Nowy Swiat Publishing Co., Inc., 380 Second Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. (Poland) 

7. Polish Relief Committee of Philadelphia and Vicin- 
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ity, 3111 Richmond Street, Philadelphia, Pa. (Po- 
land) 

“8. Walter Golanski and Edmund P. Krotkiewicz, co- 
partners of Polish Radio Programs Bureau, 11301 
Joseph Campau Avenue, Hamtramck, Mich.  (Po- 
land) 

9. Polish Relief Fund, Hotel Plaza, Jersey City, N. J, 
(Poland) 

10. Commission for Polish Relief, Inc., 37 East Thirty- 
sixth Street, New York, N. Y. (Poland) (formerly 
American Committee for Relief of Polish Noncom- 
batant Women, Children, Refugees) 

11. New Jersey Broadcasting Corporation, 2866 Hud- 
son Boulevard, Jersey City, N. J. (Poland) 

12. Federation of Polish Jews in America, Inc., 225 
West Thirty-fourth Street, New York, N. Y. 
(Poland) 

13. Rekord Printing & Publishing Co., 603-605 North 
Shamokin Street, Shamokin, Pa. (Poland) 

14. Central Council of Polish Organizations in Pitts- 
burgh, 3509 Butler Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. (Poland) 

15. American Women’s Hospitals, 50 West Fiftieth 
Street, New York, N. Y. (France and Great 
Britain) 

“16. American Committee for Civilian Relief in Po- 
land, 401 Broadway, New York, N. Y. (Poland) 
17. Polish Club of Washington, Stansbury Hall, 5832 
Georgia Avenue, NW., Washington, D. C. (Poland) 
18. French and American Association for the Relief of 
War Sufferers, 229 East Sixty-first Street, New 

York, N. Y. (France) 

19. Polish Emergency Council of Essex County, N. J., 
Room 619, 790 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. (Po- 
land) 

20. Central Committee of the United Polish Societies, 
Bridgeport, Conn., 405 Barnum Avenue, Bridgeport, 
Conn. (Poland) 

21. Associated Polish Societies’ Relief Committee of 
Worcester, Mass., 15 Richland Street, Worcester, 
Mass. (Poland) 

22. Polish National Council of New York, 25 St. Marks 
Place, New York, N. Y. (Poland) 

23. Polish Relief Committee of Boston, Room 303, 11 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. (Poland) 

24. Central Citizens Committee, Room 3, Edwin Build- 
ing, 9701 Joseph Campau Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
(Poland) 

25. Lackawanna County Committee for Polish Relief, 
1213 Prospect Avenue, Scranton, Pa. (Poland) 

26. Polish American Council, 1018 Noble Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. (Poland) (formerly the Council of Polish 
Organizations in the United States of America, 1200 
North Ashland Avenue, Chicago, Il.) 

427. James F. Hopkins, Inc., 6559 Hamilton Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich. (Poland) 








“Revoked at request of registrant. 
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98, Chester (Delaware County, Pa.) Polish Relief 
Committee, 2718 West Third Street, Chester, Pa. 
(Poland) 

99, Federated Council of Polish Societies of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., in care of Sigmund S. Zamierowski, 
attorney, 908 Grand Rapids Trust Building, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. (Poland) 

30. The Paryski Publishing Co., 1154 Nebraska Ave- 
nue, Toledo, Ohio. (Poland) 

31. Modjeska Educational League Welfare Club at 
the International Institute, 303 Condley Drive, 
Toledo, Ohio. (Poland) 

32. Schuylkill and Carbon Counties Relief Committee 
for Poland, Spring and Line Streets, Frackville, Pa. 
(Poland) 

38. Holy Rosary Polish Roman Catholic Church, 6 
Wall Street, Passaic, N. J. (Poland) 

34. Association of Joint Polish-American Societies of 
Chelsea, Mass., in care of St. Stanislaus Roman 
Catholic Rectory, 163 Chestnut Street, Chelsea, 
Mass. (Poland) 

35. Club Amical Francais, International Center of the 
Y. W. C. A., 2481 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, 
Mich. (France, Poland, and Great Britain) 

36. Polish National Catholic of the Holy Saviour 
Church, 500 North Main Street, Union City, Conn. 
(Poland) 

37. Committee of Mercy, Inc., 254 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. (France and Great Britain) 

38. Kuryer Publishing Co., 747 North Broadway, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. (Poland) 

“39. Polish Falcons of America, First District, Inc., 
188 Grand Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. (Poland) 

40. Polish Relief Committee of Cambridge, Mass., 135 
Otis Street, Cambridge, Mass. (Poland) 

41. Poland War Sufferers Aid Committee, 6968 Broad- 
way, Cleveland, Ohio. (Poland) (formerly Polish 
Committee to Aid Poland’s War Sufferers) 

42. Polish Welfare Association, 1450 River Street, 
Hyde Park, Mass. (Poland) 

43. Polish Relief Committee, 3809 Industrial Avenue, 
Flint, Mich. (Poland) 

44. The Polish National Alliance of Brooklyn, United 
States of America, 142 Grand Street, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. (Poland) 

45. Polish Civic League of Mercer County, 822 Ohio 
Avenue, Trenton, N. J. (Poland) 

46. Polish American Central Civic Committee of South 
Bend, Ind., 1101-07 Western Avenue, South Bend, 
Ind. (Poland) 

47. Toledo Committee for Relief of War Victims, 1344 
Nebraska Avenue, Toledo, Ohio. (Poland) 

48. Edmund Tyszka, 11403 Joseph Campau Avenue, 
Hamtramck, Mich. (Poland) 

49. The Polish Naturalization Independent Club, 45 
Millbury Street, Worcester, Mass. (Poland) 
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50. Polish Falcons Alliance of America, 97-99 South 
Eighteenth Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. (Poland) 

51. Circle of Poles of St. Hedwig, Polish American 
Citizen’s Committee, 17 Orange Street, New Britain, 
Conn. (Poland) 

52. Spanish Refugee Relief Campaign, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. (France) 

53. Polish United Societies of Holy Trinity Parish, 340 
High Street, Lowell, Mass. (Poland) 

54. American Friends of France, Inc., 3 Sutton Place, 
New York, N. Y. (France) 

55. American Committee for Aid to British Medical 
Societies, Empire State Building, New York, N. Y. 
(Great Britain) (formerly American Committee for 
Aid to British Medical Society, 1660 Crotona Park 
East, New York, N. Y.) 

56. Associated Polish Societies Relief Committee of 
Webster, Mass., 51 Whitcomb Street, Webster, Mass. 
(Poland) 

57. Foster Parents’ Plan for War Children, Inc., 55 
West Forty-Second Street, New York, N. Y. 
(France) 

58. LaFayette Preventorium, Inc., 254 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. (France) 

59. Beth-Lechem, Inc., 11 Essex Street, New York, 
N. Y. (Poland) 

60. Polish War Sufferers Relief Committee (Fourth 
Ward, Toledo, Ohio), 345 East Oakland Street, 
Toledo, Ohio. (Poland) 

61. Central Spanish Committee for Relief of Refugees, 
647 Earle Building, Washington, D. C. (France) 
62. Polish Literary Guild of New Britain, Conn., 
corner Broad and Washington Streets, New Britain, 

Conn. (Poland) 

+63. Polish Relief Fund Committee of Passaic and Ber- 
gen Counties, in care of Stanley J. Polack, Esq., 145 
Passaic Street, Passaic, N. J. (Poland) 

¢ 64. United Reading Appeal for Polish War Sufferers, 
518 Penn Street, Reading, Pa. (Poland) 

65. International Committee of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, 347 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
(Poland, France, and India) 


“ Revoked at request of registrant. 

>The registration of this organization was revoked 
on November 21, 1939, because of failure to observe the 
rules and regulations. However, upon the presentation 
subsequently of satisfactory assurances that it would 
comply in the future with all applicable regulations, the 
organization was permitted to re-register on December 
4, 1939, under the same number assigned its previous 
registration. 

¢The registration of this organization was revoked 
on November 21, 1939, because of failure to observe the 
rules and regulations. However, upon the presentation 
subsequently of satisfactory assurances that it would 
comply in the future with all applicable regulations, the 
organization was permitted to re-register on November 
30, 1989, under the same number assigned its previous 
registration. 
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466. Medem Committee, Inc., 175 East Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. (Poland) 

67. Polish Welfare Council, 233 Broadway, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. (Poland) 

68. Polish Relief Committee of Delaware, 1205 Beech 
Street, Wilmington, Del. (Poland) 

69. Polish Women’s Fund to Fatherland, 31 Basswood 
Street, Lawrence, Mass. (Poland) 

70. Polish Relief Fund, 164 Court Street, Middletown, 
Conn. (Poland) 

71. Polish Broadcasting Corporation, 260 East 161st 
Street, New York, N. Y. (Poland) 

72. “Fundusz Ratunkowy” Polish Aid Fund Committee 
of Federation of Elizabeth Polish Organizations, 111- 
115 First Street, Elizabeth, N. J. (Poland) 

73. Springfield and Vicinity Polish Relief Fund Com- 
mittee, 91 Charles Street, Springfield, Mass. (Po- 
land) 

74. International Relief Association for Victims of 
Fascism, Room 310, 20 Vesey Street, New York, 
N. Y. (France, Great Britain, and Germany) 

“75. Polish Medical Relief Fund of Mt. Desert Island, 
Maine, Bar Harbor, Maine. (Poland) 

76. Polish Relief Committee of Brockton, Mass., 40 
Emerson Avenue, Brockton, Mass. (Poland) 

77. Polish Episcopal Church in the Diocese of Pennsyl- 
vania, 2961 Richmond Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Poland) 

78. The Catholic Leader, 480 Burritt Street, New 
Britain, Conn. (Poland) 

79. Relief Fund for Sufferers, 5009 Seventh Avenue, 
Kenosha, Wis. (Poland) 

80. Polski Komitet Ratunkowy (Polish Relief Fund), 
25 Miles Street, care of Peter Majka, Binghamton, 
N. Y. (Poland) 

481. Scott Park Mothers and Daughters Club, 712 De- 
troit Avenue, Toledo, Ohio. (Poland) 

482. California State Committee for Polish Relief, 
10202 Washington Boulevard, Culver City, Calif. 
(Poland) 

83. Polish Relief Fund Committee of Milwaukee, 
2:71-A South Seventh Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
(Poland) 

84. Ruth Stanley de Luze (Baroness: de Luze) “Lu- 
thany,” Pleasantville Road, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 
(France) 

85. Polish Relief Committee of Gardner, Mass., Gard- 
ner Trust Building, 32 Pleasant Street, Gardner, 
Mass. (Poland) 

86. Board of National Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. (Great Britain, France, 
and Germany) 

87. American Committee for Christian Refugees, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. (Germany and 
France) (formerly American Committee for Chris- 
tian German Refugees) 
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88. Nowiny Publishing Apostolate, Inc., 1226 West 
Mitchell Street, Milwaukee, Wis. (Poland) 

89. Polish Relief Fund of Irvington, N. J., 415 Six. 
teenth Avenue, Irvington, N. J. (Poland) 

90. St. Stephens Polish Relief Fund of Perth Amboy, 
N. J., 490 State Street, Perth Amboy, N. J. (Po. 
land) 

91. Polish Army Veterans Association of America, Ine, 
56 St. Marks Place, New York, N. Y. (Poland) 
92. Holy Cross Relief Fund Association of New 
Britain, Conn., Holy Cross Rectory, Biruta Street, 

New Britain, Conn. (Poland) 

93. United Polish Societies of Hartford, Conn., Polish 
National Home, 100 Governor Street, Hartford, 
Conn. (Poland) 

94. American Field Service, 115 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. (France) 

95. Polish National Alliance of the United States of 
North America, 1514-20 West Division Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. (Poland) 

“96. Rev. John Wieloch, 5 Church Street, Millers Fall, 
Mass. (Poland) 

“97. Orrin 8. Good, 1410 Old National Bank Building, 
Spokane, Wash. (Great Britain) 

98. United Polish Societies of Bristol, Conn., 462 
North Main Street, Bristol, Conn. (Poland) 

99. Russian Refugee Children’s Welfare Society, Inc, 
51 East 12ist Street, New York, N. Y. (Germany, 
France, and Poland) 

100. The American Jewish Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee, Inc., 100 East Forty-second Street, New York, 
N. Y. (France, Poland, Germany, and Great 
Britain) 

101. Polish Central Council of New Haven, St. Stanis- 
laus School Building, 9 Eld Street, New Haven, 
Conn. (Poland) 

“102. Relief Agency for Polish War Sufferers, Polish 
National Home, Ives Street, Willimantic, Conn. 
(Poland) 

103. The Little House of Saint Pantaleon, 2201 De 
lancey Street, Philadelphia, Pa. (France) 

4104. Connecticut Radio Bureau, 185 Sherman Avenue, 
Meriden, Conn. (Poland) 

105. Pulaski Civic League of Middlesex County, N. J, 
1% Miller Street, South River, N. J. (Poland) 

106. Humanitarian Work Committee, Polish National 
Home, 10 Hendrick Avenue, Glen Cove, N. Y. 
(Poland) 

*107. Mrs. W. Forbes Morgan, 320 Park Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. (Poland) 

4108. Association Franco-Americaine des Parrains et 
Marraines de Guerre des U. S. A., Raleigh Hotel, 
Washington, D, C. (France) 

109. Legion of Young Polish Women, 1263 North Pau- 
lina Street, Chicago, Ill. (Poland) 


@ Revoked at request of registrant. 
si “Revoked for failure to observe rules and regula- 
ons. 
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110. Polish Relief Fund, 10 Main Street, Jewett City, 
Conn. (Poland) 

111. The Kindergarten Unit, Inc., 128 Bast Avenue, 
Norwalk, Conn. (France, Poland, Great Britain, In- 
dia, Australia, and New Zealand) 

112. Le Paquet au Front, 745 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. ¥. (France) 

113. International Artists’ Community Club, 701 Barr 
Building, Washington, D. C. (Poland) 

114. The Federation of Polish Societies, 45 Furnace 
Street, Little Falls, N. Y. (Poland) 

115. Polish Interorganization Council, 5090 Lonyo Ave- 
nue, Detroit, Mich. (Poland) 

116. Mrs. Bradford Norman, Jr., in care of Mr. Brad- 
ford Norman, Jr., Commercial National Bank and 
Trust Co., 56 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 
(France) 

117. Polish Relief of Carteret, N. J., 42 Hudson Street, 
Carteret, N. J. (Poland) 

118. Federation of French Veterans of the Great War, 
Inc., 610 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. (France) 

119. Mrs. Paul Verdier Fund, 199 Geary Street, City 
of Paris Dry Goods Stores Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
(France) 

120. Polish National Council of Montgomery County, 
54 Cornell Street, Amsterdam, N. Y. (Poland) 

121. Centrala, 1-3 Monroe Street, Passaic, N. J. 
(Poland) 

122. Polish Relief Fund of Meriden, 9 West Main 
Street, Meriden, Conn. (Poland) 

123. United Charity Institutions of Jerusalem, 207 
East Broadway, New York, N. Y. (Palestine) 

124. United Polish Societies of Immaculate Concep- 
tion Church, in care of Mr. Klemens Markowski, 
36 Hill Street, Southington, Conn. (Poland) 

125. American Society for French Medical and Civilian 
Aid, Inc., 46 Cedar Street, New York, N. Y. 
(France) (formerly Friends of the American Hos- 
pital of Paris, Inc.) 

126. Polish Welfare Association of the Archdiocese of 
Chicago, 208 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
(Poland) 

127. Polish Central Committee of New London, Conn., 
862 Main Street, New London, Conn. (Poland) 

128. The Emergency Aid of Pennsylvania, Twentieth 
and Sansom Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. (Great Brit- 
ain and France) 

129. United Polish Roman Catholic Parish Societies of 
Greenpoint, Brooklyn, N. Y., St. Stanislaus Kostka 
Roman Catholic Church, 607 Humboldt Street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. (Poland) 

130. East Chicago Citizens’ Committee for Polish War 
Sufferers and Refugees, 4902 Indianapolis Boulevard, 
East Chicago, Ind. (Poland) 

131. Citizens Committee for Relief of War Sufferers in 
Poland, 1505 Cass Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. (Poland) 

132. United Polish Central Council of Connecticut, 471 
Park Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. (Poland) 

197325—39-——-2 
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133. French Committee for Relief in France, 12245 
Abington Avenue, Detroit, Mich. (France) 

134. Tolstoy Foundation for Russian Welfare and Cul- 
ture, Room 54, 289 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
(France and Poland) 

135. Polish Relief Association, town of North Hemp- 
stead, 120 Jericho Turnpike, Mineola, Long Island, 
N. Y. (Poland) 

136. American Society for British Medical and Civilian 
Aid, Inc., 46 Cedar Street, New York, N. Y. (Great 
Britain and France) (formerly American Society for 
British Medical and Hospital Aid, Inc.) 

137. United American Polish Organizations, 
River, N. J., 219 Turnpike, South River, N. J. 
land) 

138. United Polish Organizations of Salem, Mass., 121 
Derby Street, Salem, Mass. (Poland) 

139. British War Relief Association of Northern Cali- 
fornia, 316-322 Shell Building, San Francisco, Calif. 
(Great Britain and France) 

140. Polish Relief Fund of Palmer, Mass., 20 Oak 
Street, Three Rivers, Mass. (Poland) 

141. Polish White Cross Club of West Utica, 1416 
Martin Street, Utica, N. Y. (Poland) 

142. Fund for the Relief of Scientists, Men of Let- 
ters, and Artists of Moscow, in care of Eitingon 
Schild Co., Inc., 224 West Thirtieth Street, New 
York, N. Y. (France and Great Britain) 

148. St. Michael’s Roman Catholic Parish, 75 Derby 
Avenue, Derby, Conn. (Poland) 

144. The Polish Relief Committee, 510 South Broadway, 
Baltimore, Md. (Poland) 

145. The Maryland Committee for the Relief of 
Poland’s War Victims, 11 East Lexington Street, 
Baltimore, Md. (Poland) 

146. Pulaski League of Queens County, Inc., 108-11 
Sutphin Boulevard, Jamaica, Queens County, N. Y. 
(Poland) ; 

147. Relief Committee of United Polish Societies, 142 
Cabot Street, Chicopee, Mass. (Poland) 

148. United Polish Societies of Los Angeles, 4200 
Avalon Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. (Poland) 
149. Committee Representing Polish Organizations and 
Polish People in Perry, N. Y., 18 Elm Street, Perry, 

N. Y. (Poland) 

150. The Friends of Israel Refugee Relief Commit- 
tee, Inc., 710 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia, 
Pa. (Canada, France, and Great Britain) 

151. Nowe-Dworer Ladies Benevolent Association, Inc., 
40 East Seventh Street, New York, N. Y. (Poland) 

152. Les Anciens Combattants Francais de la Grande 
Guerre, Room 313, War Memorial Building, San 
Francisco, Calif. (France) 

153. Polish Relief Fund, Echo Club, 341 Portage Road, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. (Poland) 

154. United Committee for French Relief, 330 West 
Thirtieth Street, New York, N. Y. (France) 


South 
(Po- 
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155. Polish Civilian Relief Fund, St. Joseph’s School 


Hall, Monroe Street, Passaic, N. J. (Poland) 

156. Polish Aid Association of the Sixth Congressional 
District, including Perham and Browerville, Minn., 
Little Falls, Minn. (Poland) 

157. Central Committee Knesseth Israel, 214 East 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. (Palestine) 

158. Polish Relief Committee of Nassau County, N. Y., 
450 Front Street, Hempstead, N. Y. (Poland) 

159. L’Union Alsacienne Inc., 28 West Thirty-ninth 
Street, New York, N. Y. (France) 

160. Committee of the American Fund for Breton Re- 
lief, care of Mrs. W. Kennedy Boone, Jr., 21 East 
Tenth Street, New York, N. Y. (France) 

161. Polish Relief Fund of Syracuse, N. Y., and vicin- 
ity, 1411 West Genesee Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 
(Poland) 

162. Polish Relief Committee, 1680 Acushnet Avenue, 
New Bedford, Mass. (Poland) 

163. American Friends of Czecho-Slovakia, Room 2213, 
8 West Fortieth Street, New York, N. Y. (Great 
Britain, France, and Bohemia and Moravia) 

164. The Sacred Heart Roman Catholic Church, Little 
Falls, N. Y., Sacred Heart Rectory, Furnace Street, 
Little Falls, N. Y. (Poland) 

165. Golden Rule Foundation, 60 East Forty-second 
Street, New York, N. Y. (Poland and Palestine) 
166. United Polish Committees in Racine, Wis., 1809 

Howe Street, Racine, Wis. (Poland) 

167. Saint Adalbert’s Polish Relief Association, Polish 
National Home, Thompsonville, Conn. (Poland) 

168. Cercle Francais de Seattle, 308 Marion Street, 
Seattle, Wash. (France and Great Britain) 

169. General Gustav Orlicz Dreszer Foundation for 
Aid to Polish Children, 209 Heurich Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (Poland) 

170. Polish Relief Committee of Holyoke, Mass., 200 
Main Street, Holyoke, Mass. (Poland) 

171. Ware Polish Relief Fund, Pulaski Street, Ware, 
Mass. (Poland) 

172. Milford, Connecticut, Polish Relief Fund Com- 
mittee, 61 Lafayette Street, Milford, Conn. (Po- 
land) 

173. Central Council of Polish Organizations, 103 West 
Miller Street, New Castle, Pa. (Great Britain, 
Poland, and France) 

174. Polish Relief Committee, 138 Bernard Street, 
Rochester, N. Y. (Poland) 

175. Polish Relief Fund of Fall River, Mass., 827 
Globe Street, Fall River, Mass. (Poland) 

176. American Auxiliary Committee de L’Union des 
Femmes de France, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. (France) 

177. Massachusetts Relief Committee for Poland, 340 
Main Street, Worcester, Mass. (Poland) 

178. Southbridge Allied Committee for Relief in Po- 

land, 18 Ballard Court, Southbridge, Mass. (Poland) 
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179. American Friends Service Committee, 20 South 
Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. (Great Britain, 
Poland, Germany, and France) 

180. Réfugiés d’Alsace-Lorraine en Dordogne, 486 Calj. 
fornia Street, San Francisco, Calif. (France) 
181. United Polish Societies of Manchester, 158 &). 

dridge Street, Manchester, Conn. (Poland) 

182. Polish Relief Committee of Jackson, Mich., 1425 
Joy Avenue, Jackson, Mich. (Poland) 

183. Share A Smoke Club, Inc., 504 Stewart Avenue, 
Ithaca, N. Y. (Great Britain and France) 

184. Committee of French-American Wives, 18 East 
Forty-sixth Street, New York, N. Y. (France) 
185. Hadassah, Inc., 1860 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

(Palestine) 

186. Federation of Franco-Belgian Clubs of Rhode 
Island, Sampson Street, Woonsocket, R. I. (France) 

187. Société Francaise de St. Louis, Inc., 3533 Long- 
fellow Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo. (France) 

188. American German Aid Society, 2206 West Twenty- 
first Street, Los Angeles, Calif. (Germany) 

189. French War Relief, 1209 Pershing Square Build- 
ing, 448 South Hill Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
(France) 

190. General Taufflieb Memorial Relief Committee for 
France, 265 Miramar Avenue, Santa _ Barbara, 
Calif. (France and Great Britain) 

191. Polish Business and Professional Men’s Club, 
Inc., 5252 South Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Poland) 

192. League of Polish Societies of New Kensington, 

, Arnold, and vicinity, 857 Kenneth Avenue, New 
Kensington, Pa. (Poland) 

193. British-American War Relief Association, in care 
of Dr. Ira L. Neill, Cobb Building, Seattle, Wash. 
(Great Britain) 

194. The Fashion Group, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, N. Y. (France) 

195. Secours Franco-Americain—War Relief, 2555 
Woodward Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. (France) 

196. Mrs. Carroll Greenough, 1408 Thirty-first Street, 
NW., Washington, D. C. (France) 

197. The United Polish Societies of Bronx County, 
705-09 Courtlandt Avenue, Bronx, New York, N. Y. 
(Poland) 

198. Committee for the Relief of Poland, 1714 Eight- 
eenth Street, Seattle, Wash. (Poland) 

199. Polish Women’s Relief Committee, 149 East 
Sixty-seventh Street, New York, N. Y. (France, 
Poland, and Germany) 

200. Mrs. Walter R. Tuckerman, Edgemoor, Bethesda, 
Md. (Great Britain) 

201. Mrs. Fernanda Wanamaker Munn, 17 East Nine- 
tieth Street, New York, N. Y. (France) 

202. Der Kyffbaeuserbund, League of German War 
Veterans in U. S. A., 3827 North Thirteenth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. (Poland and Germany) 
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‘TIN DECEMBER 9, 1939 
south 203. Bethel Mission of Poland, Inc., 2316 West Fifty- ernmental conditions in Czechoslovakia, no 
itain, fourth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. (Poland) statement of the sums due and payable has been 
204. Polish Relief Committee of the Polish National rendered to that country. 
Cali. Home Association, 10 Coburn Street, Lowell, Mass. 
| (Poland) PayMENTs Due DecemBer 15, 1939, aND THE AMOUNTS 
} El. 205, A. Seymour Houghton, Jr., 30 Broad Street, New PREVIOUSLY Dur AND UNPAID 
York, N. Y. (France) 
1425 206. The Benedict Bureav Unit, " East Fifty-third eo Due December Previously due Total 
Street, New York, N. Y. (France) 
nue, 207. American Friends of the Daily Sketch War Re- pes 
egy ey, fi ae , 642, 453. 88 , 627, 446. 56 , 269, 900. 44 
lief Fund, 15 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. | te aa + Oar 312.78 +O 368, 830. 19 oe one, O51. 97 
East (Great Britain) Finland. = 3947603. 00 |e | 258) 608. 00 
e) 208. British War Relief Society, Inc., 620 Fifth Ave- a Mesaos--- ao------ Le O70. 765. 08 So , as 
v. Y, nue, New York, N. Y. (Great Britain) Hungary....____.. ; 52,260.66 |" 554,938.25 | ' 607,198 91 
Italy _ __- _.| 2,141, 593.38 | 120,344, 537.30 | 122, 486, 130. 68 
a rieiinee ania 192, 483.26 |  2,068,777.96 | 2, 261, 261. 22 
hode Lithuania 121, 466. 93 1, 815, 028. 48 1, 936, 495. 41 
Poland. .___- 5, 662,039.71 | 65, 472,266.52 | 71, 134, 306. 23 
nce) Rumania______-- 956, 309.89 | 11, 785,000.96 | 12, 741, 310. 85 
ong. Yugoslavia... 38,515.63 |  2,879,062.52| 2,917, 578.15 
+++ 
ee | 161, 167, 556. 68 |2, 269, 563, 340. 53 |2, 430, 730, 897. 21 
nty- — -—_—— — 
nild Due December 15, 1989: $40, 410, 450. 00 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL DEBTS en ee 108, 832, 260. 69 
alif : Moratorium agreements _- octnintiiiatindmaealaaetie 14, 924, 845 99 
Statement of Payments Due 8 00 ee a = 161, 167, 686.68 
4 [Released to the press December 4]. Prevtousty due end unpaid: 

Statements of amounts due and payable on Sakae AS. IE ETERS 2 See 271, 088. 33 
lub, indebtedness to the Government of the United Moratorium agreements... -.----.-.-.--------. ———— 
lif. States were sent on December 2 to the diplo- a aosneentntenneninorneranacnensnaminedie a 
“i matic representatives of 12 of the 13 govern- The following statement shows the amounts 
nie ments from which payments under debt agree- due under the funding and moratorium agree- 

ments and moratorium agreements are due on ments on December 15, 1939, and January 1, 
‘are December 15, 1939. In view of the current gov- 1940: 
ash, 
a Payments Dur December 15, 1939, anp JANuary 1, 1940, on Account or INDEBTEDNESS OF 
-_ ForeIGN GOVERNMENTS TO THE UNITED STATES 
355 Funding agreements . 
Country a agree- Total 
eet, Principal Interest 
ity, Due December 15, 1939: 
Y. ES EET e eee ee) SE ES. $4, 158, 000. 00 $484, 453. 88 $4, 642, 453. 88 
Czechoslovakia.._......_-.----- Sim % © § Sere 182, 812. 78 1, 682, 812. 78 
‘ht SN a dh a win ak we wl aed 141, 000. 00 286, 265. 00 36, 585. 29 463, 850. 29 
as anita obec decal 74, 000. 00 141, 662. 50 19, 030. 50 234, 693. 00 
Sk ac docdewadcckecnncspuales wee keene 19, 261, 432. 50 3, 046, 879. 72 22, 308, 312. 22 
ast Great Britain. -__._..__-- fas sige ae 37, 000, 000. 00 75, 950, 000. 00 9, 720, 765. 05 122, 670, 765. 05 
a, a nico nnwkuistaatabel 14, 850. 00 33, 185. 08 4, 225. 58 52, 260. 66 
staple COSA ERS TEA 1, 245, 437. 50 896, 155. 88 2, 141, 593. 38 
0 gee ee ee 57, 600. 00 119, 609. 00 15, 274. 26 192, 483. 26 
da, Lithuania.....-.....--- PS PRR oie 107, 783. 67 13, 683. 26 121, 466. 93 
a os nada ahatec eh aie 1, 623, 000. 00 3, 582, 810. 00 456, 229. 71 5, 662, 039. 71 
ne- I soa «sia wh ww baw maeniceonaeaes Salen aaa 907, 559. 81 48, 750. 08 956, 309. 89 
i tdidanccennentteesnudulieibhude one Be Be Gi pacendascuassae 38, 515. 63 
‘ar ME 6 ket wae eniebaawaadac 40, 410, 450. 00 | 105, 832, 260. 69 14, 924, 845. 99 161, 167, 556. 68 
et, 
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Payments Dur Decemper 15, 1939, anp January 1, 1940, on AccounT or INDEBTEDNESS oF 
ForEIGN GovernMENTS TO THE Unrrep Srares—Continued 





Funding agreements 





Moratorium agree- 
Country ments 
Principal 





Due January 1, 1940: 
Germany (Austrian indebtedness) -- $460, 093. 00 


175, 000. 00 
635, 093. 00 


$34, 767. 23 
13, 169. 45 


47, 936. 68 


$494, 860. 23 
188, 169. 45 


683, 029. 68 




















Lithuania 


[Released to the press December 8] 
Note from the Secretary of State to the Minis- 
ter of Lithuania (Povilas Zadeikis) : 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
WASHINGTON, 
December 2, 1939. 
Sir: 

I am requested by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to transmit to you the attached statement 
showing the amounts due and payable June 15, 
1933 to June 15, 1939, inclusive, and December 
15, 1989 from your Government pursuant to 
the terms of the Debt Agreement of September 
22, 1924 and the Moratorium Agreement of 
June 9, 1932. 

In presenting this notice of amounts due 
under the agreements signed by the Lithuanian 
Government, I take the occasion to reiterate 
that this Government is fully disposed to dis- 
cuss, through diplomatic channels, any pro- 
posals which your Government may desire to 
put forward in regard to the payment of this 
indebtedness, and to assure you that such pro- 
posals would receive careful consideration with 
a view to eventual submission to the American 
Congress. 


Accept [etc.] CorpeLt Hui 


[Enclosure] 


STATEMENT OF AMOUNTS DvuE FROM THE GOVERNMENT 
OF THE REPUBLIC OF LITHUANIA—JUNE 15, 1933, To 
JUNE 15, 1939, INCLUSIVE, AND DeceMBER 15, 1939 





Annuity 
under Mor- 
atorium 
Agreement 


Funding Agreement 





Principal} Interest 





Amount due June 15, 1933 $39, 705 
Amount due December 15, 1933__- 
Amount due June 15, 1934 41, 795 


$82, 395. = 
85, 386. $13, 683. 26 
92, 386. 00 13, 683. 26 








STATEMENT OF AMOUNTS DUE FROM THE GOVERNMENT 
OF THE REPUBLIC OF LITHUANIA—JUNE 15, 1933, To 
JUNE 15, 1939, INCLUSIVE, AND DeceEMBER 15, 1939— 
Continued 





Funding Agreement Annuity 


under Mor- 





Principal} Interest 





Amount due December 15, 1934__- 
Amount due June 15, 1935 
Amount due December 15, 1935__. 
Amount due June 14, 1936 
Amount due December 15, 1936__- 
Amount due June 15, 1937 
Amount due December 15, 1937__- 
Amount due June 15, 1938 
Amount due December 15, 1938_..}......___. 
Amount due June 15, 1939 


$107, 783. 67 
107, 783, 67 
107, 783. 67 
107, 783. 87 
107, 783. 67 
107, 783. 67 
107, 783. 67 
107, 783. 67 
107, 783. 67 
107, 783. 67 


$312, 825 |$1, 338, 004. 36 | $164, 199. 12 

















Amount due December 15, 1989: 
Semiannual interest due December 15, 1939, on bonds 
Nos. 16 to 62 and balance of principal amounts on bonds 


Interest accrued from June 15, 1939, to December 15, 
1939, on principal amounts which matured as follows: 
$39, matured 6/15/33. 
41, 795 matured 6/15/34. 
42, 885 matured 6/15/35. 
44,975 matured 6/15/36. 
46, 065 matured 6/15/37. 
48, 155 matured 6/15/38. 
49, 245 matured 6/15/39. 


312, 825 
Thirteenth semiannual installment of annuity due De- 
cember 15, 1939, on account of moratorium agreement 
of June 9, 1932 


Amount due 


Note from the Minister of Lithuania in reply 
to the note dated December 2, 1939, from the 
Secretary of State: 


LiTrHUANIAN LeGaTION, 
WASHINGTON, 
December 8, 1939. 
Sir: 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of your note of December 2, 1939, transmitting 
a statement showing the amounts due and pay- 
able June 15, 1933 to June 15, 1939, inclusive, 
and December 15, 1939 from my Government 
pursuant to the terms of the Debt Agreement 





wel SSSSSSESSE8R 
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of September 22, 1924 and the Moratorium 
Agreement of June 9, 1932. 

In accordance with my Government’s instruc- 
tions, I have the honor to inform you that the 
Lithuanian Government, acknowledging its in- 
debtedness to the United States of America, 
regrets exceedingly its continued inability to 
effect the payments due to the United States 
Government on December 15, 1939, for the rea- 
sons stated in my previous communications and 
because of the additional economic strain re- 
sulting from the war. 

My Government has taken note of your re- 
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iteration that the United States Government 
is fully disposed to discuss, through diplomatic 
channels, any proposals which my Government 
may desire to put forward in regard to the 
payment of this indebtedness, and that such 
proposals would receive careful consideration 
with a view to eventual submission to the 
American Congress. The Lithuanian Govern- 
ment will avail itself of this opportunity when 
it will be found that discussions in this matter 
will be likely to produce mutually agreeable 
results. 


Accept [etc.] P. ZaverKis 


The American Republics 


COOPERATIVE PEACE IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
Address by Assistant Secretary Berle * 


[Released to the press December 6] 

Inter-American solidarity has been familiar 
to many students in the American countries 
over a long period of time. But it has lifted 
itself from the realm of ideas into the realm 
of international reality only in the past few 
years. 

Plainly, the times call for this development. 
Elsewhere in the world we have seen the tragic 
spectacle of countries which did not act to- 
gether; and as a result, we have seen one after 
another small country, first weakened, then at- 
tacked, and finally submerged by any great 
power close at hand which desired to extend 
its military strength. If the means of coopera- 
tion had been developed in the Old World, the 
history of the past few years might well have 
been different. However that may be, the 
American Hemisphere is firmly united in its 
will not to permit a repetition of that tragic 
spectacle on this side of the water. An attempt 


*Delivered at the George Washington University 
Winter Conference on Inter-American Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D. C., December 5, 1939. 


to disrupt or dominate any American nation 
means necessarily an attack on all American 
nations. It means that any American nation 
is at once entitled to call on the American Con- 
tinent for assistance. The more clearly this is 
understood, the safer every one of us will be. 

International solidarity of the American 
brand depends for its ultimate strength on the 
will of the participating nations. This should 
be emphasized; for, important as agreements 
and international machinery may be, they can 
never rise higher than the desires of the people 
involved in them. 

You are familiar with the recent background 
of the moves to strengthen the cooperative 
peace in the Western Hemisphere. 


The phrase “continental solidarity” is of 
Argentine origin and is found in the so-called 
Saavedra Lamas Pact, named for the former 
Prime Minister of the Argentine Republic. It 
came out of the Conference of Montevideo in 
1933 and was designed to protect this hemi- 
sphere against the spread of general war. That 
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treaty included a clause, pledging the Amer- 
ican republics, in the event any one of them 
should be engaged in war, to adopt a common 
and solidary attitude as neutrals. 

In the 3 following years, signs were not want- 
ing that war fever was once more abroad in the 
world. Though there was, technically, a con- 
dition of peace, the race of armaments, the 
growing tension in international relations, and 
the growth of imperialist doctrines in new 
dress, made it plain that the peace of the West- 
ern Hemisphere needed further assurance. One 
power was again proclaiming the doctrine of 
world revolution which, translated into action, 
seemed to mean increasing its own territorial 
and national conquests. Another had adopted 
a theory of race superiority; and it presently 
added to that the doctrine that it was entitled to 
a living space of unspecified extent. These doc- 
trines, backed as they were by virtually unlim- 
ited competition in arms, made it all too clear 
that peace was not to be had merely for the ask- 
ing. Accordingly, in 1936 an Inter-American 
Conference for the Preservation and Mainte- 
nance of Peace was called, on the joint initiative 
of the President of the Argentine Republic and 
of President Roosevelt. At Buenos Aires the 
specific problem was that of further develop- 
ment of the idea of continental solidarity. 

The Buenos Aires Conference made two ma- 
jor contributions. It was determined that if 
there were any disturbance of the peace of the 
American nations, they should promptly con- 
sult. In addition, the existing peace machinery 
was strengthened. The adoption of inter- 
American consultation meant the gradual emer- 
gence of a means by which the American nation 
could cope with any crises which might come. 

In the 2 following years, an unhappy world 
watched the steady progress of a drama of dis- 
aster. New ambitions were stated; new pas- 
sions unleashed; new forces were gathered. 
Doctrines were announced which, if adopted, 
meant that no small nation anywhere had a 
right to exist. Some smal] nations disappeared 
altogether. Instinctively, the American group 
of nations tightened their cooperation, 
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This drawing together took tangible form at 
Lima a year ago. There, meeting in the shadow 
of a world-wide crisis, the American nations, 
for the first time in the long history of the pan- 
American movement, expressed their plain in- 
tent to make a common front against overseas 
forces if they should attempt to attack or sub- 
vert the institutions of the New World. The 
Declaration of Lima affirmed the solidarity of 
the hemisphere against the rest of the world; it 
strengthened the machinery of consultation; 
and it did so at a time and in a fashion which 
plainly implied rejection by the 21 nations of 
those doctrines of imperialism, force politics, 
the right of the strong to seize the weak, and the 
right to impose by force institutions which the 
stronger might choose. The measures which 
might be needed to safeguard the American 
peace were left to determination by the consul- 
tative group, should occasion arise. Apprehen- 
sive of the gravity of the time, but happy in an 
increased cooperation, the Lima Conference dis- 
solved. It had proclaimed the essential integ- 
rity of the New World; had lifted its voice 
against the oppression of any race; had taken 
measures to prevent the ripping apart of social 
structures by foreign forces; and thus prepared, 
awaited the coming storm. 


No one of us, I think, cares to live over again 
the experiences of last spring and summer. 
All of us realize that if there is no law save 
that of force, then freedom, individual and 
national, has ceased to exist. We saw a world 
in which any nation which spoke of peace was 
promptly maligned as having provoked war; 
in which simple self-defense was labeled an act 
of provocation or aggression; in which desire 
for order was promptly misrepresented as op- 
pression. Much of international relations was 
reduced to a witches’ kitchen, in which black 
became white: religion was a crime; decent, 
human instincts were merely weakness; jus- 
tice was a phantom. The enemy of yesterday, 
about whom no words were too foul, became 
the trusted ally of today. The process which 
was to lead to endless peace suddenly emerged 
as a method of producing an apparently in- 
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evitable war. There could be only one end; 
and it came on the night of the first of Sep- 
tember as armies in various parts of Europe 
moved to their respective battle lines. 

If any single fact were clear, it was that the 
American nations had no desire to reduce them- 
selves to this level. Whatever the reason for 
the break-down beyond the water, this hemi- 
sphere made very plain its desire to continue 
its cooperative path. The immediate response 
was the consultation of Panama called shortly 
after the outbreak of the present war. Prop- 
erly, it was called under the inter-American 
agreement negotiated at Buenos Aires and 
carried forward by the Declaration of Lima. 
By a happy historical coincidence, the meeting 
was held in that city which Simon Bolivar had 
once dreamed of as a possible meeting place 
for the American cooperative group, and in 
which he had caused the first Pan American 
Congress to be held in 1826. 

At Panama it was recognized that the Amer- 
ican nations face a problem of gravest impor- 
tance to everyone in the New World. 

In a modern war, strong powers endeavor to 
coerce weaker neutrals into giving them sup- 
plies and other forms of support. Further, if 
aggressive designs are ever let loose in this 
hemisphere, the dreary process which we have 
seen in Europe may be attempted here. The 
whole miserable business of stimulating hatreds 
between groups within any country, of weak- 
ening its social structure, and of at length 
promoting the success of a faction which will 
then virtually administer the government under 
the directions of a foreign power, may make 
its appearance here. Any belligerent is always 
under a temptation to violate the neutrality of 
other countries, and peculiarly of countries 
which seem unable to resist such violations. 
Finally, the outbreak of a major war inevitably 
produces great economic disturbance and dis- 
tress. To protect the American group so far 
as possible from the obvious dangers of the 
situation was the plain task at Panama. 

Economics came first. Accordingly, the For- 
eign Ministers resolved to create an Inter- 
American Financial and Economic Advisory 
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Committee, consisting of 21 experts, which was 
to meet in Washington on November 15th and 
was to continue in session indefinitely. This 
Committee has a wide range of functions, run- 
ning all the way from monetary and banking 
problems to the possibilities for establishing 
new industries and finding new methods of 
marketing their products. In one sense, this 
is purely defensive. Yet, in a larger sense, it 
may mark the beginning of a great ideal in 
handling international affairs. It has long been 
recognized that economic forces are not strictly 
national, just as it has long been recognized by 
all serious students that unless trade relation- 
ships are unobstructed, the prosperity of any 
nation is limited, if not imperiled. Though 
the primary intent of the Inter-American Ad- 
visory Committee, which has already met and 
is now sitting, is to defend the peace and neu- 
trality of the Americas, it is possible that its 
work may foreshadow the beginning of a true 
cooperative economics which may prove of in- 
calculable benefit to the world at large. 

A second problem was the necessity of main- 
taining the hemispheric communications. To 
a degree almost unrealized in the United States, 
all American countries, including our own, de- 
pend for their very life on shipping lanes and 
ample freight and passenger services. Yet the 
shipping services are precisely those which are 
first dislocated by warlike operations. In con- 
sequence, the governments undertook to exam- 
ine and deal specifically with these necessary 
economic problems, so that goods should move 
freely from country to country as necessity 
might arise. 

Another problem of general interest was that 
of the maintenance of neutrality. Accord- 
ingly, the status of neutrality of the 21 Amer- 
ican republics was affirmed. Certain major 
principles which all were prepared to defend 
were laid down. The most important of these 
was that no American country would permit 
its territory to be used as a base for war oper- 
ations; that their inhabitants should not en- 
gage in activities likely to affect the neutral 
status of the American republics; and that cer- 
tain more detailed regulations should be set 
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up with respect to aircraft, warships, merchant 
ships, vessels blockaded in their ports, and the 
like. It was understood that the governments 
should maintain close contact, so that their 
neutrality measures might, so far as possible, 
be uniform. To assure this continuing work 
for neutrality, an Inter-American Neutrality 
Committee was set up, to sit through the dura- 
tion of the European war. 

The consulting powers, in common humanity, 
appealed to the belligerents to refrain from 
certain inhuman methods of war-making and 
to protect civilian populations wherever pos- 
sible from starvation and want. 

At the close, the Conference adopted a reso- 
lution which has already become historic under 
the name of the Declaration of Panama. This 
Declaration, which has been widely discussed 
through the Americas, was based on the premise 
that in the New World neutrality rights were 
to be paramount. Accordingly, in the waters 
around the American Continents it was de- 
clared that inter-American communication and 
shipping took precedence over belligerent op- 
erations; and that the parties concerned were 
entitled to have these waters free from the com- 
mission of any hostile act by any non-American 
belligerent which might interfere with these 
paramount neutral rights. Were there serious 
infringement upon these rights, the govern- 
ments would consult together to determine such 
measures as might be necessary. Meantime, a 
joint patrol of the waters principally affected 
was set up; and that patrol is at present 
operating. 

The steps indicated by the Panama Confer- 
ence are already being taken. The neutrality 
measures in the various countries have been 
brought into a general, uniform pattern. In- 
formation under them is freely and rapidly in- 
terchanged. The violator of the neutrality of 
any of these countries would be very likely to 
find that he was considered the violator of the 
neutrality of all. The Inter-American Eco- 
nomic Committee is already at work and is 
meeting at Washington. The members of the 
Inter-American Neutrality Committee have 
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been appointed, and that Committee also will 
shortly be at work. 

I have no doubt that specific measures will be 
taken in the various fields with which we have 
to do; but I am firmly convinced that more im- 
portant even than specific measures is the reso- 
lution of the various parties to act together. 

The strength of this arrangement lies pre- 
cisely in the fact that the American nations do 
act together. This is not an arrangement dic- 
tated by a single power, or forced on unwill- 
ing participants by threat or fear. It arises 
from a cool and somewhat detached observation 
of world affairs during the past few years. At 
length the conviction has been reached that the 
American group of nations are safe when they 
act together with a common respect for each 
other and a common will in mutual defense; 
and that when they forsake that grouping, the 
security and national destiny of each is weak- 
ened. 

Now this ideal contemplates something far 
deeper than any mere set of diplomatic forms. 
Arrangements, however perfect, go to pieces if 
each participant really desires not to cooperate 
but to aggrandize himself at the expense of 
others. Agreements which are defective may 
nevertheless be workable if the parties con- 
cerned propose to live together, to help each 
other, and to be of mutual assistance. Behind 
these diplomatic arrangements there must al- 
ways be a steady and continuous process of 
understanding. 

Mutual understanding, like everything else, 
has to be worked at. In the case of the Amer- 
icas, it must be constantly fostered by the in- 
terchange of ideas, by the free flow of cultural 
relations, by the constant interpretation of 
nation to nation through the written and the 
spoken word. We have looked at conventional 
propaganda and regard it as unworthy of re- 
spect. In its place we have discovered the 
enrichment that comes from the sharing of our 
intellectual inheritances. You would find 
today that conferences were being held in many 
countries, designed to bring the best of the 
thought of the southern countries northward 
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and to offer the best of our own civilization 
to the countries south of us. The Ministers 
of Public Instruction in the Latin-American 
countries have been unfailingly cooperative in 
this regard; and the United States has endeav- 
ored to contribute what it could through the 
Division of Cultural Relations in our own 
State Department. 

And finally, we are hard at work in main- 
taining the vitally necessary stream of com- 
merce. This involves the continuous and 
never-ending work of seeking to red»ce trade 
barriers, of negotiating necessary trade agree- 
ments, and of finding ways and means by 
which financial obstacles may be removed. I 
have heard this process described in recent 
weeks as an attempt to get for the United 
States the business formerly transacted by 
Europeans. Never was there a more short- 
sighted description of what actually is going 
on. While it is true that in the United States, 
as elsewhere in the Americas, all of us want 
business, and want more of it, the real prob- 
lem is far more fundamental. Business is it- 
self only a means to an end. In a world much 
of which is engaged in tearing itself to pieces, 
21 governments are attempting to bring their 
peoples through with a minimum of distress. 
This means that they must have supplies which 
formerly they obtained elsewhere; and they 
must pay for them by exports which they 
formerly sold elsewhere. The economies of all 
of the countries involved, including our own, 
must be held so far as possible on an even keel. 
The measures taken will, it is hoped, help good 
business in the long run; but in any event the 
economic structure of the hemisphere must be 
maintained, else we all go down together. 

No one, particularly if he works in a foreign 
office, can regard the present as a happy time. 
The record of the past year’s work in inter- 
American affairs is largely the story of 
preventive measures, taken under stress of 
growing danger. But the vitality of inter- 
American cooperation is, so far as I know, the 
brightest light in the world today. If we are 
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successful in uniting our common will into a 
system which affords at once peace, protection, 
and promise of economic stability, we shall have 
done more than to defend this hemisphere. 
We shall have worked out at last an intelli- 
gent method by which international affairs 
may be handled in the common interest of 
peoples. 


+++ 


VISIT TO WASHINGTON OF THE 
PRESIDENT OF HAITI 
[Released to the press December 5] 

His Excellency Sténio Vincent, President of 
Haiti, will arrive at the Union Station in 
Washington Wednesday, December 6, 1939, at 
9:45 a. m., on an unofficial visit. He will 
travel from Miami in a private car, accompan- 
ied by several representatives of the Depart- 
ment of State who met President Vincent at 
Miami and welcomed him on behalf of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. He is accompanied by the fol- 
lowing Haitian officials: 


The Chief Engineer of the Public Works De- 
partment, Mr. L. E. Etheart 

The Chief Agriculturalist, Mr. Georges Heraux 

The Head of the Sanitary Service, Dr. Rulx 
Leon 

The Chief of Protocol, Mr. Tirenne Carrié 

The Commander of the Northern Garde Dis- 
trict, Col. Gustave Laraque 

The Chief of the Presidential Military House- 
hold, Capt. Arnaud Merceron. 


President Vincent will be met informally at 
the Union Station by the Acting Secretary of 
State and other officials of the Department of 
State. During the course of his brief visit in 
Washington several informal functions will be 
given in his honor. 
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WAR, PEACE, AND THE AMERICAN FARMER 


Address by the Secretary of State ? 


[Released to the press December 5] 

This annual meeting of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation is an appropriate occasion 
for examining every essential phase of our 
agricultural problem, in both its domestic and 
its international aspects. Both phases are of 
the utmost importance, and both should be 
given the fullest attention. 

In the present world crisis, it is the first duty 
of every nation still at peace to be on the alert 
for its safety and security. To this end, in a 
country like ours, an informed and unified 
public opinion in support of a sound program 
of foreign policy was never more important. 
Tonight we may well consider, in the light of 
recent experience, some outstanding problems 
as they affect the future welfare of American 
farmers and of all other citizens as well. 


Throughout the long period of tension which 
preceded the outbreak of present hostilities, our 
Government strove untiringly to strengthen 
the forces of peace. For many months it had 
been all too clear that, unless policies of peace- 
ful and constructive cooperation could be made 
to prevail over policies of armed threat and 
conquest, the only possible outcome would be a 
major war. 

Our efforts for peace failed. Today a large 
part of the world is engaged in armed con- 
flict. With the same zeal with which we strove 
to avert this catastrophe, our Government is 
now seeking to provide every possible assur- 
ance against our being drawn into it. The re- 
cently enacted neutrality legislation and other 
measures which have been and are being taken 


2? Delivered December 5, 1939, on the occasion of 
the banquet held in connection with the annual meet- 
ing of the American Farm Bureau Federation at Chi- 
cago, Ill., and broadcast over the blue network of the 
National Broadcasting Company. 
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testify to this fact. This country should not, 
and must not, be drawn into war. 

But even though we remain at peace, we can- 
not insulate ourselves from the economic and 
other effects of a major war anywhere in the 
world. Already we have begun to feel the im- 
pacts of this conflict. Wartime controls, with 
their disrupting effects, have replaced the 
normal processes of trade with areas where 
hostilities are in progress. 

As the warring nations readjust their import 
trade increasingly to war necessities, both agri- 
culture and industry in this country feel the 
effects. Some branches of industry experience 
the temporary stimulus of war demand. On 
the other hand, tobacco growers, fruit growers, 
and other producers of farm products not re- 
garded as strictly essential to the prosecution 
of war are suddenly cut off from important 
markets. Many kinds of manufactured exports 
likewise feel the weight of such restrictions. 

For the duration of the war we must be pre- 
pared to accept as unavoidable many of these 
temporary disarrangements. Nations at war 
give their first concern to military purposes. 
Naturally, this Government is striving to keep 
foreign markets for our products open and to 
secure a relaxation of restrictions newly im- 
posed. But there are broader and more far- 
reaching problems involved. Temporary diff- 
culties must not blind us to the importance of 
following policies which will both cushion the 
shock of current developments and enable us 
to grapple successfully with the colossal prob- 
lems of the future. 

In the welter of disruptive forces unleashed 
by the war, it is vital that we omit no step 
which will help to keep this country united and 
strong. One of the foundation stones for such 
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unity and strength is a sound and prosperous 
agriculture. In February 1938, before the Na- 
tional Farm Institute, at Des Moines, I said: 


“T believe it to be vital for the Nation’s 
stability and security that our farming popula- 
tion be adequate in proportion to other parts 
of the population. A wise policy for the Na- 
tion requires that the conditions under which 
those engaged in agriculture live and labor 
shall be just and fair, and that life on the farm 
should be attractive and adequately reward- 
ing.” 

No one will question the soundness of this 
objective. The only problem is how best to 
promote it. 

To attain that objective one of the basic facts 
that must be recognized is that the prosperity 
of agriculture in this country is tied in with 
that of the Nation as a whole. Upswings and 
downswings in factory pay rolls are reflected 
in rising and falling demand in our cities for 
products of the farm, just as ups and downs 
in farm prosperity influence factory pay rolls 
and thus affect the incomes and purchasing 
power of city people. 

Second, full and stable prosperity for our 
Nation is definitely linked to economic condi- 
tions in the rest of the world. Fullest promo- 
tion by domestic measures of our national 
economic welfare is, of course, always essential. 
But it is idle to expect a satisfactory degree of 
sustained economic recovery in this country 
while the buying power of other countries is 
reduced to a mere fraction of what it ought 
to be. When we cannot sell abroad our great 
exportable surpluses of farm and factory prod- 
ucts, agriculture, industry and labor—all 
three—must pay a heavy penalty. Agriculture 
suffers from the loss of its foreign markets. 
It also suffers from the shrinkage in its home 
market that takes place when great manufac- 
turing industries find their export outlets cur- 
tailed, with resulting unemployment and 
reduced purchasing power in our cities for 
products of the farm. 

In brief, the thing that I want strongly to 
emphasize is that the prosperity of agriculture 
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and of the whole Nation is closely tied up with 
the presence or absence of a healthy flow of 
trade between nations. The existence of actual 
military warfare abroad, with its disrupting 
effects upon production, trade, and finance, does 
not in any sense change the fundamentals; it 
only aggravates the problem and delays the 
solution. 

On this subject of foreign trade, unless every 
farmer and every other American citizen thor- 
oughly understands the lesson of what hap- 
pened after the World War, we shall merely 
repeat the disastrous experience of that period. 

By the close of that war the whole interna- 
tional economic machine had been thrown 
violently out of gear. Normal channels of 
trade and finance had been disrupted. Every- 
where the condition was one of serious malad- 
justment and dislocation in both agriculture 
and industry. 

The obvious need was for the restoration of 
normal and healthy trade relations among na- 
tions as the only possible means of establishing 
secure foundations for enduring peace and for 
the economic well-being of the peoples of all 
nations. But that is exactly what did not 
happen. Instead, the world pressed headlong 
down the perilous road of narrow nationalism. 
On all sides there grew up a vast network of 
trade restrictions and other impediments to 
normal economic intercourse imposed on the 
mistaken theory that such extreme measures 
would bring greater prosperity. Instead, new 
dislocations were added to old. Agricultural 
and other surpluses piled up in some parts of 
the world, with no way to sell them. At the 
same time, other regions were living on short 
rations, their purchasing power seriously re- 
duced by inability to sell their industrial and 
other surpluses to foreign lands. 

Finally, at the end of the twenties, came the 
sharp descent into the severest depression the 
world has ever known—followed by a further 
intensification of the very same policies of nar- 
row nationalism which had done so much to 
bring on the general economic collapse. Every 
conceivable device for restricting trade was 
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brought into play. Higher tariffs, quotas, im- 
port licenses, exchange control, barter arrange- 
ments, currency manipulation, and many other 
devices increasingly choked off international 
trade. 

Grave mistakes of policy on the part of the 
United States, as well as of other countries, 
contributed greatly during the twenties to the 
impairment of the whole world economic situa- 
tion, culminating in the general break-down 
at the end of that decade. 

We refused to face the realities of the situa- 
tion. We raised our tariff sharply and indis- 
criminately and thus made it impossible for 
other countries to keep up their purchases of 
our farm and other products and at the same 
time make payments on their debts to us. We 
then tried to escape the consequences by loan- 
ing the money to pay for our own exports. 
Finally, after announcing in 1928 our inten- 
tion of once more raising our tariff, we capped 
the climax of an ever-narrowing economic 
policy by putting on our own statute books in 
1930 one of the most ill-timed and costly pieces 
of legislation in the entire history of this 
country—the Hawley-Smoot Act. 

What followed is painful history. Foreign 
countries retaliated by drastically increasing 
their tariffs and other trade barriers against 
our products. Our exports of farm and other 
products slumped heavily. The claims of 
those who had blandly asserted that farmers 
and others would be assured permanent pros- 
perity by this embargo tariff legislation were 
at once exposed to the relentless test of facts. 
Surpluses of farm and other products were 
dammed up; prices collapsed; factories were 
closed; many millions were thrown out of em- 
ployment; and agriculture was in a state of 
bankruptcy. 

It was to cope with this extreme economic 
emergency that Congress enacted the trade- 
agreements program. This program, while re- 
taining thoroughly ample safeguards for our 
domestic producers, is designed to reopen the 
clogged-up channels of mutually beneficial 
trade between our country and other countries. 
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An emergency program to deal with emergency 
conditions, the trade-agreement policy is the 
only practicable method open to us for the 
purpose in view. The only suggestions se- 
riously put forward today by opponents of the 
program are poorly disguised maneuvers to 
return this country to the Hawley-Smoot em. 
bargo policy or its equivalent. 

Solid progress has been made during the 
past 5 years in the operation of the trade- 
agreements program. We have negotiated 
agreements with countries that account for 
practically three-fifths of our total foreign 
trade. Valuable benefits, through safeguard- 
ing or improving our access to foreign mar- 
kets, have been secured for literally hundreds 
of products, both agricultural and nonagricul- 
tural. On farm products these benefits (in- 
cluding guaranties of continued duty-free 
entry of certain items, notably cotton) cover 
nearly half (47 percent) of our total exports 
of farm products to all countries. They affect 
about three-fourths of our total exports of 
farm products to the trade-agreement coun- 
tries themselves. 

A few illustrations will be helpful. 

After a period of less-than-average supplies, 
the corn-hog industry is again becoming heav- 
ily dependent upon export outlets. Reduction 
of barriers against our exports of pork, ham, 
or bacon has been obtained in 10 countries. On 
lard nine countries have reduced barriers, while 
three others have agreed not to impose new re- 
strictions. Of special significance is the re- 
moval in the agreement with Great Britain of 
a burdensome preferential duty on lard, orig- 
inally imposed in retaliation for some of the 
superprotectionist provisions of the Hawley- 
Smoot tariff. 

On grains and grain products, foreign-trade 
barriers have been lowered in most of the 
agreements now in effect. Great Britain has 
removed its discriminatory duty on wheat, also 
originally imposed in retaliation for our action 
under the Hawley-Smoot tariff, and has agreed 
to keep corn on the free list. 

Fruits, vegetables, and a long list of other 
farm products have also materially benefited 
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from the concessions obtained in the trade 
agreements, 

That these benefits have been helpful in dis- 
posing of our agricultural surpluses is suffi- 
ciently indicated by the fact that, between 
1935 and 1938, our exports of farm products 
to trade-agreement countries increased by 
nearly 50 percent, whereas to other countries 
they did not increase at all, but declined 
slightly. In addition, of course, the benefits 
obtained for exports of nonfarm products have 
created employment in our cities and hence a 
better domestic market for farm and other 
products. 

We have thus gone far toward safeguarding 
and reopening important foreign markets for 
our farm and other products. The agreements 
which we have negotiated are standing us in 
good stead now, at a time when, as a result 
of the war, our exports are faced with severe 
new trade restrictions in many countries. They 
provide an effective means of insuring better 
access to these markets than we would other- 
wise be able to get. 

The work of rebuilding international trade 
on a sound basis, thus begun and substantially 
carried forward, has been, for the present, ren- 
dered more difficult by the outbreak of a new 
major war. The scope of operation of the 
trade-agreements program in the immediate 
future will, of course, be restricted by war con- 
ditions. But that is no reason, as some contend, 
for abandoning the entire program for the 
duration of the war. These counsels of despair 
and defeat overlook the all-important fact that 
the chances of sound economic restoration after 
the war, in which we shall have a vital interest, 
will be almost nonexistent if we now abandon 
our work in behalf of sound trade policies and 
cease our efforts to induce other nations to keep 
alive the imperative need for such policies. 
This is no time to strip ourselves of necessary 
means of action. 

If there is anything certain in this world, it 
is that, after present hostilities come to an end, 
there will be an even more desperate need than 
there was in recent years for vigorous action 
designed to restore and promote healthy and 
mutually beneficial trade among nations. The 
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fact that, during the past 5 years, 21 nations 
showed their willingness, by entering into re- 
ciprocal trade agreements with us, to modify 
their trade policies in a more liberal direction, 
offers a solid basis for the hope that, with peace 
regained, there will be a good opportunity for 
completing the work of trade restoration. 
That precious opportunity will be lost if we, 
who have in the recent past taken a position of 
leadership in this vital work, should now re- 
verse our own policy and turn our face straight 
back toward suicidal economic nationalism, 
with its Hawley-Smoot embargoes. 

It is in all these implications that the trade- 
agreements program should be considered by 
our people. Much of the propaganda that is 
being poured out upon the farmer brushes 
aside lightly not only the inherent soundness of 
the program itself in its relation to domestic 
prosperity, but also its decisive significance in 
connection with the whole problem of the res- 
toration and maintenance of enduring peace 
and of general economic reconstruction and 
progress. The central claim of such propa- 
gandists is that the trade-agreements program 
has caused an increase in our imports of agri- 
cultural, or so-called agricultural, products, 
and that this has hurt agriculture. 


Let me say to you in perfectly plain language 
that if there were the slightest suspicion in my 
own mind that farmers in this country were 
being hurt, rather than helped, by the trade- 
agreements program, I would be the first to 
favor dropping it. But the facts tell a dif- 
ferent story. 

Let us look at the latest figures. During the 
first 9 months of 1939 we imported into this 
country $795,000,000 worth of agricultural, or 
so-called agricultural, products. Those who 
use our agricultural import figures as a basis 
for attack on the trade-agreements program 
would have the country believe that these im- 
ports mean that American farmers have lost 
that much of their home market. Never was a 
more palpable and insidious falsehood perpe- 
trated on our farm people. 

What are these imports of agricultural prod- 
ucts that you hear so much about? None of 
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the self-styled friends of the farmer will ever 
tell you the fact that two-thirds of what we 
brought in during the first 9 months of 1939, or 
about $530,000,000, were products which even 
the authors of the Hawley-Smoot tariff con- 
sidered so incapable of displacing our own 
farm production and so indispensable for our 
people that they were left on the free list in the 
Tariff Act of 1930. Among these were such 
products as coffee, rubber, raw silk, bananas, 
cocoa beans, tea, carpet wool, and sisal, et 
cetera, which we do not produce at all in this 
country. What farmer was hurt by the $121,- 
000,000 of rubber we brought in during this 
period? Or by the $101,000,000 of coffee? Or 
the $75,000,000 of raw silk? Or the $22,000,000 
of bananas, the $20,000,000 of cocoa beans, the 
$19,000,000 of carpet wool, or the $15,000,000 
of tea, and so on? 

The products comprised in the remaining 
third of the total agricultural imports are pre- 
dominantly of the two types: First, commodi- 
ties of which we do not produce enough for our 
domestic requirements, notwithstanding that 
we have for years imposed—and still today im- 
pose—high tariffs on most of them; and second, 
products—most of them also subject to high 
duties—which we import because of special 
quality or use, or differences in marketing sea- 
son, or other special considerations. These im- 
ports do not displace—they supplement—our 
deficient domestic supplies. Without hurting 
our domestic producers, these imports are also 
necessary for the economic well-being of our 
Nation and the comfort of our people. 

Those who are responsible for the maneuver 
of laying so much unwarranted stress on farm 
imports claim that these limited importations 
are materially hurtful to American agriculture. 
Where is their evidence? If farmers had been 
hurt, it would be reflected in farm income. 
That is the real test for every farmer. 

By 1932, after 214 years of Hawley-Smoot 
tariff embargoes, farm cash income had fallen 
to 4.6 billion dollars. By 1938, after 4 years of 
trade-agreement policy, it had risen to 7.5 
billions, excluding benefit payments. Were 
farmers hurt by this 3-billion increase in farm 
income? 
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The most reckless claims of injury have been 
made regarding the dairy and cattle industries, 
Yet the fact is that the income of the dairy in- 
dustry—which had declined, under tariff em- 
bargoes, from $1,844,000,000 in 1929 to $991,- 
000,000 in 1932—rose, under our trade program, 
to $1.398,000,000 in 1938. Does this indicate 
injury? The income of the cattle industry— 
which, under tariff embargoes, fell from $1,- 
495,000,000 in 1929 to $620,000,000 in 1932—rose, 
under our trade program, to $1,144,000,000 in 
1938. Does this indicate ruin? 

And bear in mind that even in the period of 
our heaviest dairy importations, back in 1924- 
29, imports of dairy products never exceeded 
11% percent of our domestic production. In 
1938 the imports were only 1% of 1 percent. 
Bear in mind, too, that the cattleman has to- 
day, as he has always had, 95 to 98 percent of 
the home market. 

What about farm prices? None of us can 
ever forget how prices crashed between 1929 
and 1932, when the Hawley-Smoot embargoes 
ruled the day. But let us not forget either how 
they have come back in recent years. 

What farmer was hurt by the increase in the 
average farm price of wheat from 39 cents a 
bushel in 1932 to 66 cents in 1938? What was 
injurious about the increase in the farm price 
of corn from 28 cents in 1932 to 49 cents in 
1938? What farmer was aggrieved by the in- 
crease in hog prices from $3.34 a hundred in 
1932 to $7.74 in 1938? What cattleman suf- 
fered from the rise of cattle prices from $4.25 
a hundred to $6.53 a hundred? What dairy- 
man was hurt by the increase of butterfat prices 
from 17.9 cents a pound to 26.3 cents? What 
wool grower found reason to complain over the 
rise of wool prices from 8.6 cents a pound to 
19.1 cents? On most of these products prices 
today are higher than they were a year ago. 
Hog prices are off at present, but are still 
nearly double the 1932 figure. 

Not for one moment would I want to sug- 
gest that conditions for farmers today are 
nearly as good as they ought to be. First, last, 
and all of the time, I am for improving them. 
But I know that agricultural conditions cannot 
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be satisfactorily improved without the expan- 
son of both domestic and foreign markets. 
That is precisely why I have faith in the effec- 
tiveness of the trade-agreements program, 
yhich is the best method in the continuing 
emergency for accomplishing this result. 

If experience is any teacher at all, it should 
have taught every one of us by now that the 
notion that farmers can be saved by embargo 
tariffs is a snare and a delusion. It is politi- 
cally impossible to grant tariff embargoes to 
sme groups and withhold them from others. 
When such embargoes are granted generally, 
the result, as was the case in 1930-82, is a col- 
lapse of our foreign trade, vanishing foreign 
markets for our farm and other surpluses, a 
prostrate agriculture, and a prostrate nation. 

It is not a question of giving the American 
warket to the American farmer or taking it 
away from him. He has already got practi- 
cally all of the American market, as he has 
always had it, except—as I have said—for a 
few types of products that we do not grow in 
sufficient quantities for our own needs even 
though we impose high tariffs on most of them. 
Nobody proposes to adjust any tariff rate in 
such a way as to diminish the sales of Amer- 
ican farm products in the home market. The 
sole aim is, rather, to increase such sales in 
both the domestic and the foreign markets. 

We all know that the home market just wé// 
not absorb our large surpluses of cotton, corn 
and pork products, tobacco, wheat, and fruits 
of various kinds, not to mention other prod- 
ucts. We must either find outlets abroad or 
else see these surpluses back up on us until 
we are overwhelmed by them. 

The contrast between our present trade pol- 
icy, which contemplates an expansion of both 
the domestic and foreign markets for farm 
products, and the embargo policy, which 
shrinks both of these markets, has been admir- 
ably stated by Secretary Wallace, as follows: 


“By all means, let us make the most of the 
home market. But I want you to think se- 
riously about the fact that farmers have more 
to lose through nationalistic policies than any 
other group. In the present year, 1936, farm- 
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ers are cultivating probably 35 to 45 million 
acres that are going to produce things which 
will be sold abroad. The most additional land 
they could use by cutting out imports would 
be perhaps 10 million acres. It just wouldn’t 
be good sense to risk having to leave 35 or 
45 million acres idle in order to try to gain 
a market for 10 million acres. I don’t think 
farmers are foolish enough to trade dollars 
for quarters, no matter how strong the pres- 
sure may be by those who are busy grinding 
their own axes.” 


To sum up, the case for trade agreements 
comes down to the simple proposition that, by 
reducing excessive and unreasonable tariff bar- 
riers and inducing other countries to do like- 
wise, thus permitting a healthy growth of mu- 
tually advantageous trade, we greatly enlarge 
the purchasing power and the market outlets 
for our farm and other surpluses, both at home 
and abroad, to the benefit of American agri- 
culture, American industry, and American 
labor. 

The best test of the trade-agreements policy 
and its administration is to be found in the 
22 agreements already negotiated. No tariff 
adjustments have been made in our trade agree- 
ments without the utmost care to see to it that 
the branches of production concerned, in agri- 
culture or in industry, are amply safeguarded. 
What warrant is there for assuming that what- 
ever tariff adjustments may be made in the 
future will not be as carefully considered and 
as adequately safeguarded as those made in 
agreements already negotiated ¢ 

The record of achievement under the trade- 
agreements program is an open book. I invite 
any person to show a single instance of gen- 
eral tariff readjustment either upward or 
downward, in the entire fiscal history of the 
Nation, wherein there has been exercised as 
much impartiality, care, and accuracy as to 
facts as has uniformly characterized the nego- 
tiation of our 22 trade agreements—or any 
more solicitude for the welfare of agriculture, 
labor, business, and the population of the coun- 
try in its entirety. 
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Full and stable prosperity for our Nation 
can be achieved only in a world which is at 
peace. War and threat of war, even when we 
succeed in keeping ourselves free from em- 
broilment in actual hostilities, imposes upon 
us a heavy burden of expenditure for arma- 
ment and an even heavier burden of economic 
dislocation. This burden of economic malad- 
justment persists long after the guns of war 
are stilled. And hope of enduring peace 
among nations is little short of an illusion 
unless there can be provided for it a solid 
foundation of economic well-being for all na- 
tions. For this, healthy and sound interna- 
tional trade relations are indispensable. 

In the difficult days which lie ahead, the 
greatest of all issues will be whether or not 
the world will be reconstructed along lines of 
economic security and of firmly established 
order under law, which will make unthinkable 
a repetition of conditions of international law- 
lessness and of economic chaos such as we have 
witnessed in recent years. In the resolving of 
this issue, the weight of our country’s influ- 
ence may well prove to be decisive. By adher- 
ing to the trade policy which we now follow, 
we can throw our influence on the side of eco- 
nomic progress and of peace and order—to our 
own immense benefit. Were we to abandon 
this policy, under the pressure of narrow and 
short-sighted attitudes on the part of some of 
our people, we would render infinitely more 
difficult the process of building an orderly and 
prosperous world and would thus inflict upon 
ourselves an incalculable injury. 

This is a truly national problem. With so 
much at stake in the dangerous world of today, 
a united public opinion in support of the type 
of trade policy we have so far pursued has 
never been so essential to our country’s wel- 
fare. A nation cannot prosper in a disordered 
world any more than an individual or a group 
can prosper within a nation when the country 
as a whole is in the throes of destructive chaos. 
Upon each and every one of us rests the re- 
sponsibility for the choice of the course of 
action which we as a people shall pursue. 
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STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF 
STATE 


[Released to the press December 8] 

I am naturally gratified that the members of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, at 
their annual national meeting in Chicago, ep- 
dorsed the trade-agreements program. I am 
equally pleased that, after careful and exhaus- 
tive investigation, they reached the conclusion, 
which they embodied in their resolutions, to the 
effect that this emergency program, designed to 
deal with a grave and continuing emergency 
situation, has been beneficial to the American 
farmer. The farmers of this country and all 
other groups of the population may rest as- 
sured that in the future—as has been the case 
to date—all pertinent factors bearing on the 
problem of safeguarding and promoting the 
interests of our producers and of the Nation 
as a whole will be fully taken into considera- 
tion in the administration of the program. 


+++ 


SUPPLEMENTARY PROCLAMATION OF 
THE TRADE AGREEMENT WITH THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 


[Released to the press December 7] 

A supplementary proclamation was issued 
by the President on December 6, 1939, declaring 
that the trade agreement between the United 
States and the United Kingdom signed on No- 
vember 17, 1938, will come into force definitively 
on December 24, 1939. 

This trade agreement, which was proclaimed 
by the President on November 25, 1938, has 
been applied provisionally since January 1, 
1939, except as to certain British colonies and 
protectorates. It will come into force defini- 
tively on December 24, 1939, in accordance with 
its own article XXIII as the effect of the ex- 
change of a duplicate original of the President’s 
proclamation of November 25, 1938, and the 
ratification of the King of Great Britain at 
London on November 24, 1939. 
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LETTER FROM THE SECRETARY OF STATE TO THE GOVERNOR OF 
KANSAS 


[Released to the press December 3] 
Following is the text of a letter from Secre- 
tary Hull to the Governor of Kansas: 


“NOvEMBER 28, 1939. 
“The Honorable Payne Ratner, 
Governor of Kansas, 
Topeka. 
“My Dear GovERNOR: 

“I have received your telegram of November 
7, 1939,° urging that the concessions on petro- 
Jeum and fuel oil granted by the United States 
in the trade agreement with Venezuela be re- 
considered on the ground that this concession 
will be detrimental to the domestic petroleum 
industry and in particular to that industry in 
Kansas. 

“T assure you that under the procedure fol- 
lowed in the negotiation of a trade agreement 
no decision is made by the interdepartmental 
trade-agreements organization to recommend a 
concession on any product until the most careful 
study has been given by experts of the Govern- 
ment to the situation and needs of the domestic 
industry concerned. The statements and views 
submitted by interested persons to the Commit- 
tee for Reciprocity Information are welcomed 
and receive full consideration in connection 
with this study, and no decision is made until 
after all points of view have been taken into 
account. 

“Public notice of intention to negotiate a 
trade agreement with Venezuela was given on 
July 12, 1938, and an opportunity was provided 
to all interested persons to submit written state- 
ments and to appear at the hearings which were 
held by the Committee for Reciprocity Infor- 
mation beginning on August 15, 1938, in con- 
hection with the proposed negotiations. Rep- 
resentatives of the domestic petroleum industry 
submitted briefs and appeared at the hearings, 
and the information presented by them to the 
Committee, together with all pertinent infor- 





* Not printed. 


mation available to the Government, was care- 
fully considered by the interdepartmental trade- 
agreements organization. 

“After the most careful study in this manner 
of the interests of the domestic petroleum in- 
dustry and of other industries which might be 
affected, as well as the interests of the country 
as a whole, the decision was reached by the 
trade-agreements organization that it would be 
possible, without in any way injuring either 
the petroleum industry or any other domestic 
industries, to modify the import tax on crude 
petroleum and fuel oils, in the manner in which 
this was done in the trade agreement with 
Venezuela, as a part of an arrangement under 
which, in exchange for such carefully safe- 
guarded adjustments on our part, that country 
would accord us valuable concessions for many 
of our important agricultural and other ex- 
ports. 

“As you know, imports of crude petroleum 
and fuel oils are subject to an import tax of 
one-half cent per gallon. In the trade agree- 
ment with Venezuela, the substantive provi- 
sions of which become provisionally effective 
on December 16, 1939, this import tax was re- 
duced to one-fourth cent per gallon, but the 
amount of imports from all countries at this 
reduced rate may not exceed in any year 5 per- 
cent of the total quantity of crude petroleum 
processed in refineries in continental United 
States during the preceding calendar year. 
Any imports in excess of such an amount will 
be subject to the full import tax of one-half 
cent per gallon, which is bound against in- 
crease during the life of the trade agreement. 

“In view of the fact that the amount of 
crude petroleum and fuel oils which may be 
imported annually at the reduced rate of tax 
represents such a small proportion of domestic 
refinery output, it is difficult to perceive how 
such imports could adversely affect the domes- 
tic petroleum industry to any important de- 
gree. Moreover, it is difficult to perceive how 
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the concession on crude petroleum and fuel oils 
in the Venezuelan agreement could have any 
adverse effect upon efforts to conserve domes- 
tic oil resources. This is so, not only because 
of the fact that the amount of imports at the 
reduced rate of tax is limited to such a small 
proportion of domestic refinery output, but 
also because of the fact that variations in the 
amount of such relatively small imports are 
determinable under the agreement in direct 
proportion to variations in domestic output. 
If domestic output should increase in a given 
year it would be possible for imports at the 
lower rate of tax to increase proportionately. 
However, the absolute amount of any possible 
increase in imports at the lower tax rate would 
be only one-twentieth as large as the actual 
amount of the increase in domestic output. On 
the other hand, the amount of permissible im- 
ports at the lower tax rate would be reduced 
proportionately if domestic output should 
decline. 

“The type of crude petroleum imported from 
Venezuela is much heavier than the average 
domestic crude and yields principally heavy 
fuel oil and asphalt. Most domestic crudes 
yield larger percentages of gasoline and kero- 
sene, and superior grades of lubricating oil; in 
other words, the more valuable petroleum prod- 
ucts. Also, imported fuel oil or fuel oil pro- 
duced in this country from imported crude are 
chiefly much heavier than fuel oil produced 
from domestic crudes. The domestic demand 
for all grades of fuel oil, including both the 
heavy grades for ships’ bunkers and industrial 
plants and the lighter grades for Diesel engines 
and residential heating, has been increasing. 
Production in the United States of heavy fuel 
oil from low-grade foreign crude and the im- 
portation of heavy fuel oil tend to reserve the 
high-grade domestic crudes for production of 
the more valuable petroleum derivatives. 
Therefore, from the viewpoint of the most effi- 
cient and economic use of our petroleum re- 
sources, imports largely supplement, rather 
than compete with, domestic petroleum produc- 
tion. 
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“As you doubtless know, for a number of 
years, including the periods both before and 
after the original imposition of the import tax 
on petroleum in 1932, this country has exported 
considerably more crude petroleum and petio. 
leum products than it has imported. In 1997, 
for example, according to data in the Minerals 
Year Book, 1939, imports of crude petroleum 
into the United States amounted to 27,484,000 
barrels, while exports amounted to 67,234,000 
barrels. In 1938 the excess of exports was even 
more marked, with imports amounting to %, 
412,000 barrels as compared with exports of 
77,278,000 barrels. In the case of refined petro- 
leum products, the position of the United States 
as a net exporter is even more evident, with im- 
ports in 1937 of 29,673,000 barrels and exports 
of 105,600,000 barrels. In 1938 the excess of 
exports amounted to almost 90,000,000 barrels, 
with imports of 27,736,000 barrels and exports 
of 116,633,000 barrels. Thus, for both classes, 
our surplus of exports in 1938 was about 140, 
000,000 barrels. 


“So far as foreign trade is concerned, there- 
fore, it is apparent from the foregoing statistics 
that export markets for the products of the 
domestic petroleum industry are of great 
importance. 


“Concessions of value have been secured for 
American petroleum products in eleven of the 
reciprocal trade agreements thus far concluded. 
On various petroleum products lower duties 
have been obtained in five of the agreements; 
increased quotas were obtained in one agree- 
ment, and bindings of the existing duty or 
duty-free entry in six agreements. While no 
claim is made that increased exports to these 
countries were solely the result of these conces- 
sions, significant increases in exports have oc- 
curred in these concession items. For example, 
in the first trade agreement with Canada, 
which was in force from January 1, 1936, to 
December 31, 1938, reductions in Canadian 
duties on petroleum products were secured on & 
number of items of interest to the United 
States and these concessions are continued in 
the new Canadian agreement. Our exports to 
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that country of petroleum products on which 
duty reductions were obtained increased from 
$4,837,207 in 1935, the year before the agree- 
ment came into force, to $6,871,650 in 1937 and 
$9,872,870 in 1938 (preliminary data). In the 
two full calendar years since Switzerland ex- 
tended increased quotas on fuel oil, kerosene, 
lubricating oil and gasoline, Swiss imports of 
these products from the United States have 
averaged over $2,000,000, or 80 percent more 
than the average imports for the two pre- 
agreement years. 

“The subject of the concessions on crude 
petroleum and fuel oil granted in the trade 
agreement with Venezuela—which it is sin- 
cerely believed will not be detrimental to the 
domestic petroleum industry—cannot be ade- 
quately considered apart from the broader as- 
pects of the trade-agreements program. I refer 
specifically to the benefits derived both directly 
and indirectly by the farmers and business men 
of Kansas from the trade agreements thus far 
concluded, including the agreement with 
Venezuela. 

“Kansas stands to benefit both directly and 
indirectly by the agreement with Venezuela as 
a result of the concessions obtained by the 
United States in the agreement on a consider- 
able range of American farm and factory 
products, including some of direct interest to 
Kansas. Among the latter are reductions in 
duty on hog lard and wheat flour and bindings 
of the present duties on bacon, hams, pork 
sausages, and canned pork. 

“Even more important, of course, are the 
concessions received for American products in 
the other eighteen agreements, the tariff con- 
cessions of which are now in effect. Enclosed 
are lists of the many concessions obtained on 
grain and grain products and meat and meat 
products, which are naturally of interest to 
Kansas. 

“T should like particularly to direct your at- 
tention to the removal in the trade agreement 
with Great Britain, the leading wheat-import 
market of the world, of that country’s preferen- 
tial duty of approximately 6 cents per bushel on 
wheat. As you may recall, about a fourth of 
total American wheat exports formerly were 
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shipped regularly to Great Britain. In 1932 
(two years after the enactment of the Hawley- 
Smoot tariff and as one of the numerous in- 
stances of retaliation by foreign countries 
against some of the embargo provisions of that 
tariff), Great Britain established an import 
duty on wheat, excepting wheat imported from 
British Empire countries, which remained duty- 
free. This tended to divert to Canada and Aus- 
tralia, Great Britain’s formerly large purchases 
of wheat from the United States. Between 1930 
and 1933, imports of American wheat into Great 
Britain declined by 39,000,000 bushels, while 
that country’s imports of wheat from empire 
countries increased by about 61,000,000 bushels. 
The removal of the British duty, accomplished 
through the trade agreement negotiated with 
Great Britain, restores to our wheat producers 
the valuable opportunity of competing on equal 
terms in the world’s largest market for wheat. 

“Kansas, moreover, benefits from the conces- 
sions obtained for products not produced in the 
State. As the workers in other states find in- 
creased employment in industries producing 
export commodities and as the farmers in other 
regions find increased outlets in foreign coun- 
tries for their surpluses, their ability to buy the 
products of Kansas is naturally enhanced. 

“A comparison of trends in our foreign trade 
with agreement and nonagreement countries in- 
dicates that trade agreements have been an im- 
portant factor in increasing such trade. As the 
greater part of the agreements which have been 
in operation for a long enough time to produce 
results became effective in 1936, the most sig- 
nificant statistical comparisons are for trade 
before and after that year. A comparison 
made on this basis by the Department of Com- 
merce shows that our average annual exports to 
the seventeen countries with which reciprocal 
trade agreements were in operation during the 
greater part of 1938 increased by 61 percent 
during the two-year period 1937-1938 as com- 
pared with the two-year period 1934-1935, while 
exports to other countries increased by 38 per- 
cent. An analysis made in the Department of 
Agriculture on the basis of crop years shows 
that our exports of farm products to the six- 
teen countries with which agreements were in 
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effect before 1938 increased by 55 percent dur- 
ing the crop year ending June 30, 1938 as com- 
pared with the crop year ending June 30, 1936, 
while our agricultural exports to nonagreement 
countries increased by 3 percent. 

“There can be no doubt that a vigorous for- 
eign trade contributes considerably to our na- 
tional prosperity. By means of mutually 
profitable trade agreements involving reciprocal 
adjustments of excessive trade restrictions, the 
trade-agreements program is helping to restore 
and expand our formerly prosperous foreign 
trade. In this way, the program is doing much, 
both directly and indirectly, to promote the 
prosperity of the entire country and to enhance 
the demand at home and abroad for American 
products. 

“Sincerely yours, 
Corpet, Hut” 


[Enclosure 1] 


CONCESSIONS ON GRAINS AND GRAIN PRopUCTS OBTAINED 
BY THE UNITED STATES IN TRADE AGREEMENTS 





Commodity and Country Concessions Obtained 





WHEAT AND WHEAT PROD- 
ucts: 


Wheat: 

United Kingdom.__....-- Former duty of approximately 6¢ per 
bushel removed. Now enters free. 

ith oi ccm ocktinwdl Duty reduced by 60 percent. 

Netherlands--_.........-- Agreement to purchase, under certain 
eee, 5 percent of the Nether- 

ds’ consumption. 

TLE Duty bound against increase. 

El Salvador_............- Duty bound against increase until De- 
cember 31, 1937, and thereafter bound 
at a slightly higher rate 

Switzerland._..........-.- Quota of 118,000 metric tons established. 

IA Se Margin of Empire preference bound 
against increase. 

Wheat flour: 
SS SS Duty reduced by 63 percent. 
AERA Sa aE Duty bound an n of preference to 


the United States increased on flour 
— of United States wheat, and 
bound on flour of other wheat. 
Netherlands... -.-........- Agreement to purchase, under certain 
provisions, 5 percent of Netherlands’ 
consumption. 








ee Duty bound against increase. 

Guatemalsa__-_---.-- Duty bound against increase. 

ARPES, On first quality, duty bound against in- 
crease. 

Newfoundland... --....-- Duty bound free. 

ST Margin of Empire preference reduced 
from 12.5 percent to 5 percent ad 
valorem. 

Gold Coast............--- Duty bound free. 
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CONCESSIONS ON GRAINS AND GRAIN PRODUCTS OBTAINED 
BY THE UNITED STATES IN TRADE AGREEMENTS—Con,. 





Commodity and Country 


Concessions Obtained 





WHEAT AND WHEAT PROD- 
ucts—Continned. 


Sierra Leone._..........- 
Nigeria 


Trinidad and Tobago-.-- 


Venezuela._............-- 
FTE RAPES 


CORN AND CORN PRODUCTs: 
Corn: 


Canada 
Other than for manu- 
facture of cornstarch or 


8t. Christopher-Nevis_ - - 
Virgin Islands-_--.-.._.-- 








Corn flour: 
British Honduras. --____- 


British Guiana___.-...... 
ae 
Ss 


intse’ 
St. Christopher-Nevis- - - 
Virgin Islands---_-...._.--. 





.| Duty bound against 


ee 


Margin of preference in favor of imports 
from British yt? countries removed. 
Henceforth the United States will pay 
the same rate of duty paid by all En 
pire countries instead of the higher 
rates placed on non-Empire countries, 

Margin of Empire preference bound 
against increase. 

Duty reduced by 40 percent. 

Duty reduced by 50 percent. 


Duty bound against increase. 
Duty bound free. 


Duty reduced by 60 percent. 
Margin of Empire preference reduced 50 


percent. 
Margin of Empire preference bound. 


Duty reduced by 39 
of preference to 


Teent and margin 
nited States in- 


creased. 
Duty reduced by 10 percent. 


Margin of Empire preference bound 
against increase. 


Quota increased, ety bound. 

ncrease. 
Duty bound against increase. 
Duty bound against increase. 


__.| Duty reduced by 25 percent. 


(*) 
Duty bound against increase. 


Margin of Empire preference reduced 50 
percent. 


Margin of Empire preference bound 
against increase. 


Duty reduced by 7 percent. 


Duty bound against increase. 
Duty reduced by a —— 
e 


Duty reduced by 8 percent. 


Duty bound against increase. 
Duty reduced by 8 percent. 


Duty reduced by 14 percent and margin 
of preference to United States increased. 
Duty reduced by “ ies 
e 


Duty bound against increase. 
Duty reduced by e — 


Duty bound against increase. 
Duty reduced by 10 percent. 


See footnote at end of table. 
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CoNCESSIONS ON GRAINS AND GRAIN PRODUCTS OBTAINED 
BY THE UNITED STATES IN TRADE AGREEMENTS—Con. 





Commodity and Country 


Concessions Obtained 





Oats AND OATEN PRODUCTS: 
Oats: 
SD winausces eihoaaneee 


i edesnéwndeeaened 
ee 

EF EEE 
British Honduras... .._. 


Northern Rhodesia. . .__. 


ean 
Netherlands. ...........- 
ea 
eS ncn Gdmend 
. Se Saeeers ar 
ind ecnavedecsnse’ 





Duty reduced by 30 percent and margin of 
preference to United States increased. 
Duty reduced by -: — 
a 


Duty reduced by 7 percent. 
Duty reduced by 50 _— 


Duty bound against increase. 

Duty reduced by 37.5 percent. 

Margin of Empire preference bound 
against increase. 

Margin of Empire preference reduced 
50 percent. 

Duty reduced by 78 percent. 

Duty bound free. 

Duty reduced by 50 percent. 

Duty bound against increase. 

Duty bound against increase. 

Duty bound against increase. 





* Because of the most-favored-nation provision in the French agree- 
ment, the minimum rates of duty are now applicable to cornstarch, 
barley, barley malt, rye, oats, and oat flour, which formerly were dutiable 
at either the maximum or intermediate French rates of duty. 


[Enclosure 2] 


CONCESSIONS ON MEAT AND MEAT Propucts OBTAINED 
BY THE UNITED STATES IN TRADE AGREEMENTS 





Country and Item 


Concessions Obtained 





United Kingdom: 
Edible veal offals_-..-....- 


Pork, chilled or frozen. - - -- 
vie pees, feet and edible 


offal. 

Pigs’ tongues and sausage 
casings wholly of animal 
origin. 

ae SE ACRE Ap Pare 

British Colonial Possessions: 

Pork, pickled or salted -...- 

Hams and tongues, pick] 
or salted. 

Beef, fresh, smoked or 
cured. 


La 
Canned meats. ------..----- 
Veal, fresh, pickled or 
Salted. 


Pork, ham and bacon ------ 
Canned pork tongues. - ---- 


Canada: 
gid os a cnccawetl 
Canned meats and extracts 
Bacon, hams, shoulders, 

and pork. 








Duty bound. 

Bound on free list and quota of not less 
than 56,000,000 pounds per year assured. 

Bound on free list. 

Bound on free list. 


Duty bound. 


Duty removed. 


Various reductions and bindings in the 
margin of preferences in favor of im ports 
from Empire countries granted by 22 
British colonies. 


Bound on free list and quota assured. 

Quotas assured. 

Duty reduced by 25.5 percent, also 3344 
percent reduction in import excise tax. 


Duty reduced by 6634 percent. 
Various duty reductions. 
Duty reduced by 65 percent. 
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CONCESSIONS ON MEAT AND MEaT PRODUCTS OBTAINED BY 
THE UNITED STATES IN TRADE AGREEMENTS—Con. 





Commodity and Country 


Concessions Obtained 





Canada—C ontinued. 
Sausage casings. .........-- 
Lard and tallow--.._-...-.-. 
|, i >see e 
Fresh beef, veal, lamb and 


pork. 
Pickled or salted pork....-- 
Cured or smoked hams or 
shoulders. 


Bacon or smoked pork - ---- 
Lard and lard oi]_.....__.-- 


Colom*ia: 
Hams, sausages, et cetera _- 
Meats, n.0.p. . - -. 
"a REESE 


France and Colonies: 
Bacon; salted and pickled 
pork (certain cuts). 


Guatemala: 
Lard and canned pork prod- 
ucts. 
Fresh, refrigerated, and 
salted meats. 
Haiti: 
Beef, mutton, or pork, 
fresh or refrigerated. 
RR 


Beef and pork, smoked, 

salted, pickled. 
Honduras: 

Hams, sausages, and other 
meats, packed in speci- 
fled containers. 

Hams, shoulders, bacon, 
and sausages, smoked. 

Netherlands: 

Lard, oleo oil, and stearin 

(of specified grades). 
Switzerland: 
pA eernee = 


Sweden: 
0] | 
Costa Rica: 
Canned pork (including 
sausage). 
RN is tines niin deunadic 
El Salvador: 
Hams, except canned. ----- 
Pork, preserved in any 
form. 
Venezuela: 
a ee oe 
Bacon, hams, pork sau- 
sages, and canned pork. 





Duty reduced by 14 percent. 
Duty reduced by 12.5 percent. 
Duty reduced by 75 percent. 
Duty reduced by 25 percent. 


Duty reduced by 6.3 percent. Margin of 
preference to United States increased 
from 20 to 25 percent. 

Duty reduced by 37.5 percent. Margin 
of preterence to United States increased 
from 20 to 25 percent. 

Duty reduced by 25 percent. Margin of 
preference to United States increased 
from 20 to 30 percent. 

Duty reduced by 22 percent. Margin of 
preference to United States increased 
from 20 to 30 percent. 

Duty reduced by 76.4 percent. Con- 
sumption tax removed at end of second 
agreement year. 

Duty reduced by 3734 percent. 

Duty reduced by 3344 percent. 

Duty reduced by 50 percent. 

Duty reduced by 50 percent. 

Duty reduced by 33% percent and an 
annual quota of 1,000 metric tons 
assured. 

Because of the most-favored-nation pro- 
vision in the French agreement, the 
minimum rates of duty are now ap- 
plicable to these commodities, which 
formerly were dutiable at either the 
maximum or intermediate French rates 
of duty. 

Duty bound against increase. 


Duty reduced by 29 percent. 


Duty reduced by 6633 percent. 
Duty reduced by 25 percent (concession 


conditional on budget status). 
Duty bound against increase. 


Duty reduced by 36-46 percent. 

Duty reduced by 37-51 percent. 

Guaranteed free entry when used for 
fabrication of margarine or for reexport. 

Duty reduced by 50 percent and ninety 
percent of total permitted imports 
allotted to United States. 

Duty bound against increase. 

Duty reduced by 35 percent. 

Duty reduced by 17 percent. 

Duty reduced by 77 percent. 

Duty bound against increase. 


Duty reduced by 25 percent. 
Duty bound against increase. 





¢ Concessions extended to United States only. 








Foreign Service of the United States 








DEATH OF J. BUTLER WRIGHT 


[Released to the press December 5] 

Following is a statement made by Acting Sec- 
retary of State Welles at his press conference 
December 5: 


“I have to announce with the deepest regret 
the death last night of Ambassador J. Butler 
Wright. The Ambassador had for 30 years 
been one of the outstandingly able members of 
the Foreign Service of the United States. After 
service in many posts, he was appointed in 1927 
Minister to Hungary and served thereafter as 
Minister to Uruguay, as Minister to Czechoslo- 
vakia, and, since July 1937, as Ambassador to 
Cuba. His wide experience and his exceptional 
ability and devotion to the interests of his Gov- 
ernment made him an invaluable representative 
of the United States. He had the capacity to 
a unique degree of making friends, and his loss 
will be deeply mourned by all those who had 
the privilege of knowing him.” 


[Released to the press December 5] 

Following is the text of a note from the 
Cuban Ambassador .(Dr. Pedro Martinez 
Fraga) to the Secretary of State: 


“DecemMBer 5, 1939. 
“Your Exce.LEncy : 

“It was with the deepest grief that I learned 
of the death last night in Havana of His Ex- 
cellency Mr. J. Butler Wright, Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States in Cuba. 

“The ties of friendship and affection which 
have bound me to Ambassador Butler Wright 
make it very difficult to express to Your Ex- 
cellency, and through Your Excellency to the 
Government of the United States, the pro- 
found sorrow which his sudden passing has 
caused me, and the sincere sympathy which 
my Government and the personnel of this Mis- 
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sion feel toward Your Excellency’s Govern- 
ment and the family of Mr. Butler Wright in 
this great bereavement. 

“May I assure Your Excellency that the 
Government of the Republic of Cuba and all 
Cubans consider as their own the great loss 
this country has suffered by his untimely 
death, and shall always keep alive the memory 
of his friendly understanding, noble character 
and lofty ideals. 


“Accept [etc. | Martinez Fraga” 


[Released to the press December 7] 

The U.S. S. Omaha, bearing the remains of 
the late American Ambassador to Cuba, the 
Honorable J. Butler Wright, will arrive at the 
Washington Navy Yard the morning of Mon- 
day, December 11. Prior to the services which 
will be held at the Washington Cathedral at 
12 noon the same day, appropriate ceremonies, 
which will be private, will be held at the 
Washington Navy Yard. 


[Released to the press December 9] 

Funeral services for the late American Am- 
bassador to Cuba, the Honorable J. Butler 
Wright, will be held at the Washington Cathe- 
dral Monday, December 11, at 12 noon. The 
Right Reverend James E. Freeman, Episcopal 
Bishop of Washington, and the Right Reverend 
Hugo Blankingship, the Episcopal Bishop of 
Cuba, will officiate. Interment will be at the 
Washington Cathedral. 

Accompanying Mrs. Wright from Cuba will 
be her two daughters, Miss Mary Wright and 
Miss Edith Wright; the Under Secretary of 
State of Cuba, Commandante Luis Rudolfo 
Miranda; the Episcopal Bishop of Cuba, the 
Right Reverend Hugo Blankingship; and Mr. 
Ralph Miller, Second Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Embassy at Habana. 
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The ceremonies at the Navy Yard, at which 
honors will be rendered, will be by invitation 
only. ‘ 

The following persons will serve as honorary 
pallbearers : 


The Honorable Sumner Welles 
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The Honorable George S. Messersmith 
The Honorable Hugh Wilson 

The Honorable William R. Castle 
The Honorable Robert Woods Bliss 
The Honorable Wilbur J. Carr 

Mr. Jay Pierrepont Moffat 

Mr. Philip W. Bonsal. 














General 








seule 














EXPORTATION OF TIN-PLATE SCRAP 


(Released to the press December 5] 

The Secretary of State on December 2, 1939, 
issued the following rules of procedure govern- 
ing the issuance of licenses for the exportation 
of tin-plate scrap during the calendar year 
1940 : 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Wasurnoton, D. C., 
December 2, 1939. 


Rutes oF Procepure GovERNING THE IssUANCE 
or LicENSES FOR THE ExporTATION OF TIN- 
Pirate Scrap Dourinc THE CALENDAR YEAR 
1940 


In furtherance of the purposes of the act of 
Congress approved February 15, 1936, which, 
as stated therein, are: 


‘to protect, preserve, and develop domestic 
wurces of tin, to restrain the depletion of do- 
mestic reserves of tin-bearing materials, and to 
lessen the present costly and dangerously de- 
pendent position of the United States with 
respect to resources of tin.” 


and in order to assure in the public interest the 
fair and equitable consideration referred to in 
section 2 of the act which reads as follows: 


“There shall not be exported from the United 
States after the expiration of sixty days from 
the enactment of this Act any tin-plate scrap, 
except upon license issued by the President of 
the United States. The President is author- 
ized to grant licenses upon such conditions and 
regulations as he may find necessary to assure 


in the public interest fair and equitable con- 
sideration to all producers of this commodity.” 


The Secretary of State, acting under and by 
virtue of the authority vested in him by Execu- 
tive Order No. 7297 of February 16, 1936, 
hereby prescribes, by and with the advice and 
consent of the National Munitions Control 
Board, the following rules of procedure to gov- 
ern the issuance of licenses for the exportation 
of tin-plate scrap during the calendar year 
1940 under the regulations governing the ex- 
port of that commodity prescribed on Decem- 
ber 7, 1936: * 

(1) Requests for allotments.—Each producer 
of tin-plate scrap who desires to export that 
commodity during the calendar year 1940, as 
well as every producer whose scrap is sold to 
and ultimately exported by third parties, 
should submit to the Secretary of State not 
later than December 20, 1939, a request for an 
allotment, specifying in long tons the quantity 
of tin-plate scrap which he desires to export 
or to sell for export between January 1 and 
December 31, 1940. 

(2) Original allotments —Allotments will be 
granted to producers of tin-plate scrap only 
and will be assigned to producers whose appli- 
cations have been submitted in accordance with 
the provisions of paragraph (1). Allotments 
will be based on the individual producer’s re- 


quest therefor with the provision that no allot- 


*See Press Releases of December 12, 1936 (Vol. XV, 
No. 376), p. 473. 
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ment of more than 25 long tons shall exceed in 
amount 20 percent of the quantity of tin-plate 
scrap produced by him during the calendar 
year 1938. Requests for allotments of 25 long 
tons or less may be granted in full, without 
reference to the quantity of tin-plate scrap 
produced during the calendar year 1938, pro- 
vided the producer concerned presents convinc- 
ing evidence, in the form of a sworn statement, 
establishing that he will, so far as can be fore- 
seen, during the calendar year 1940, produce at 
least the equivalent of the allotment which he 
requests. No allotment assigned under the pro- 
visions of this paragraph to any one producer, 
including his affiliated or associated companies, 
shall exceed 2,000 long tons. 

(3) Sworn statement of 1938 production.— 
No producer shall be eligible to receive an 
allotment under the provisions of paragraph 
(2) until the Secretary of State has received 
from him a sworn statement setting forth the 
quantity of tin-plate scrap, in long tons, pro- 
duced by him during the calendar year 1938. 
Sworn statements submitted under the provi- 
sions of this paragraph shall include the name 
and address of the producer, the name and 
location of each factory, and the quantity of 
tin-plate scrap produced at each factory. 

(4) Apportionment of total allotments —In 
the event that it shall be necessary, in order 
that the quantity of tin-plate scrap to be ex- 
ported during the calendar year 1940 shall not 
exceed the total figure to be agreed upon by the 
National Munitions Control Board, such total 
shall be apportioned among the applicants for 
allotments on the basis of 1938 production, with 
the provision that no allotment shall exceed 
the quantity specified in the individual pro- 
ducer’s request therefor. If an apportionment 
is unnecessary, allotments will be granted in 
the order of the receipt of requests therefor 
until the total figure referred to has been ex- 
hausted. 

(5) Additional allotments—In the event 
that conditions then existing shall warrant such 
action, additional allotments may be granted 
after July 1, 1940, upon such conditions as may 
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be agreed upon by the National Munitions Con 
trol Board and announced by the Secretary ¢ 
State. 

(6) Fair and equitable consideration—Ay 
allotment may be granted at any time during” 
the calendar year 1940, without regard to previ 
ous assignments of allotments, to any produces 
of tin-plate scrap who presents to the Nationa 
Munitions Control Board, through the Seer 
tary of State, convincing evidence that he is nof 
receiving the fair and equitable considerationfl’ 


referred to in Section 2 of the act approved Feb 4 
ruary 15, 1936. Allotments assigned under the m aI 
Hit 


provisions of this paragraph shall be granted 
in such quantities as will assure in the publi¢ 
interest fair and equitable consideration to the 
producer concerned. All applications for al- 
lotments under the provisions of this paragraph 
shall be accompanied by sworn statements, in 
quintuplicate, setting forth complete and de- 
tailed information in support thereof. 

(7) Licenses.—No tin-plate scrap may be ex- 
ported unless a license authorizing such export 
shall have been issued by the Secretary of State. 
Licenses may be issued to any producer who has 
been assigned an allotment or to any other per- 
son or persons authorized by such producer to 
export tin-plate scrap under his allotment, pro- 
vided that licenses will not be issued during the 
first six months of the calendar year for the 
exportation of tin-plate scrap in quantities in 
excess of 50 percent of any allotment of 50 long 
tons or more. 

(8) Licenses issued to persons other than 
producers of tin-plate scrap—Any producer 
who has received an allotment may, if he 90 
desires, authorize any other person or persons 
to apply for license to export under his allot- 
ment tin-plate scrap produced at his factory or 
factories. The Department of State should be 
informed promptly of such authorizations when 
made. Persons other than producers should, in 
submitting applications for license, assure them- 
selves that an allotment has been assigned cov- 
ering the particular tin-plate scrap which they 
desire to export and they should include in the 
application a statement setting forth the name 
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,address of the factory or factories at which 
je tin-plate scrap was produced and the quan- 
ity produced at each factory. 

(9) General statement.—As stated in para- 
mph (3) of the regulations governing the ex- 
wrtation of tin-plate scrap, the Secretary of 
Sate will issue export licenses to cover proposed 
hipments of tin-plate scrap when, in the opin- 
m of the National Munitions Control Board, 
roti issuance of such licenses may be consistent 
we ith the purposes of the Act approved Febru- 

ey 15, 1936. The National Munitions Control 

Bard may revoke, cancel, or modify at any 
; ime allotments or licenses granted under the 
es of procedure herein announced and may 
modify these rules of procedure whenever, in its 
Binion, such action is required in order to 
airy out the purposes of the act. 
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at FLIGHTS OF BELLIGERENT 
“a MILITARY AIRCRAFT 


{Released to the press December 7] 

Since the enactment of the Neutrality Act of 
r to 989, the Department has received frequent 
ro-@™quiries as to whether authorization could be 
theg tained to make flyaway deliveries of military 
thegureraft purchased by belligerent countries. 
ing Lhe following statement is issued with a view 
mg 4° clarifying the position being taken by the 
Department on this question: 

Section 6(a) of the Air Commerce Act of 
1926, as amended, contains the following provi- 
sions: “Aircraft a part of the armed forces of 
any foreign nation shall not be navigated in the 
ot-4United States, including the Canal Zone, ex- 
org®Pt in accordance with an authorization 
be ggtanted by the Secretary of State.” The au- 
thorization referred to in this provision of law 
is not being granted for military aircraft pur- 
_[chased by belligerents since it would appear to 
be inconsistent with the neutral obligations of 
the United States to permit such aircraft to 
ne 4° flown within or from the territory of the 
United States. For the foregoing purposes, 
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the following will be treated as military air- 
craft: 


(1) All aircraft in category III of the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation of May 1, 1937, and 

(2) Aircraft in category V of the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation of May 1, 1937, purchased 
by or destined for the armed forces of a foreign 
nation. 


It should be pointed out that the above is not 
applicable while the legal title to the aircraft 
in question remains with a citizen of the 
United States. 
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The Immigration Work of the Department of State 
and Its Consular Officers. Revised to July 1, 1938. 
Immigration Series 1. Publication 1386. iv, 69 pp. 
1U¢. 


Air Navigation: Arrangement between the United 
States of America and France.—Effected by exchange 
of notes signed July 15, 1939; effective August 15, 1939. 
Executive Agreement Series No. 152. Publication 
1392. 16 pp. 5¢. 


The Assistance Rendered by Government in the Pro- 
motion and Protection of American Foreign Trade: 
Address by George S. Messersmith, Assistant Secretary 
of State, before the Twenty-sixth National Foreign 
Trade Convention, New York City, October 11, 1939. 
Commercial Policy Series 62. Publication 1395. 1S 
pp. 5¢. 


Oruer GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


Agreement Between Egypt and the United States 
of America Concerning the Exchange of Parcel Post.— 
Signed at Cairo July 17, 1939, and at Washington 
September 13, 1939. (Post Office Department.) 19 
pp. 5¢. 

Agreement Between the Postal Administration of Bar- 
bados and the Postal Administration of the United 
States of America for the Exchange of Parcels by 
Parcel Post.—Signed at Bridgetown August 14, 1939, 
and at Washington September 13, 1939. (Post Office 
Department.) 18 pp. 5¢. 








Treaty Information 











Compiled by the Treaty Division 


MUTUAL GUARANTIES 


Pact of Mutual Assistance Between Latvia 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 


The American Legation in Riga reported by 
a despatch dated October 18, 1939, that the ex- 
change of instruments of ratification of the 
Pact of Mutual Assistance between Latvia and 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, signed 
October 5, 1939, took place at Riga on October 
11, 1939. The text of the pact is printed on 
page 542 of the Bulletin for November 11, 1939 
(Vol. I, No. 20). According to the terms of 
article VI of the pact it entered into force on 
the day of the exchange of the instruments of 
ratification. 


OPIUM AND OTHER DANGEROUS 
DRUGS 


International Opium Convention (1925) 


There is printed below the text of a circular 
letter dated October 25, 1939, which was trans- 
mitted by the Secretary General of the League 
of Nations to the states parties to the Interna- 
tional Opium Convention, signed February 19, 
1925, communicating to them the names of the 
parties to the convention who, up to October 23, 
1939, have accepted the Health Committee’s 
resolution concerning the application of article 
10 of the convention to preparations based on 
Indian hemp extract or tincture: 


APPLICATION OF ARTICLE 10 oF THE GENEVA Con- 
VENTION OF 1925 to PREPARATIONS BASED ON 
InpraN Hemp Extract or TINCTURE 


“On January 23rd 1936 (ninetieth session), 
the Council took note of a resolution adopted by 
the Health Committee at its twenty-second ses- 
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sion (October 1935) to the effect that prepara- 
tions made from Indian hemp extract or tine. 
ture, like the extracts and tinctures themselves, 
should be brought within the control of the 
1925 Convention through the application of 
Article 10. 

“Several Governments having made reserva- 
tions regarding the application of this recom- 
mendation, asking more particularly for the 
exemption of preparations intended for ex- 
ternal use, the Health Committee, at its twenty- 
sixth session, decided to examine these reserva- 
tions in conjunction with the Permanent Com- 
mittee of the Office international d’Hygiéne 
publique in order to develop and complete, if 
possible, its former conclusions and thereby 
secure the unanimous and unconditional accept- 
ance of the High Contracting Parties. 

“A fter consideration of the conclusions of the 
Permanent Committee of the Office interna- 
tional d’Hygiéne publique, the Health Commit- 
tee, at its thirtieth session (May 1939), adopted 
a new resolution on the subject. 

“On May 23rd, 1939 (one hundred and fifth 
session ), the Council took note of this resolution 
which was communicated by the Secretary- 
General to the Parties to the 1925 Convention 
on July 12th, 1939 (C. L. 99.1939. XI.). The 
resolution of the Health Committee was in the 
following terms: 


“*The Health Committee, 

“‘Having considered the report of the Per- 
manent Committee of the Office international 
d’Hygiéne publique (document C. H. 1396) ; 

“*While maintaining the conclusions adopted 
at its twenty-second session to the effect that 
preparations made from the extract and tine- 
ture of Indian hemp should be subjected to the 
measures of control set up by the 1925 Conven- 
tion ; 

“ “Declares, however, that these conclusions do 
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not apply to those of the said preparations 
which are capable only of external use ; 

«¢And informs the Council of the League of 
Nations in order that it may communicate this 
resolution to the Parties to the Convention.’ 


“In accordance with the procedure provided 
for in Article 10 of the 1925 Convention, the 
Secretary-General has the honour to inform the 
Parties to the said Convention that on October 
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“According to Article 10, third paragraph, of 
the 1925 Convention, the provisions of that Con- 
vention will immediately become applicable to 
the preparations in question in the relations 
between the Contracting Parties who have ac- 
cepted the above-mentioned recommendation of 
the Health Committee.” 








8rd, 19389 the following Parties to the Conven- 

tion had signified, on the dates indicated, their 

acceptance of the new resolution of the Health COMMERCE 
Committee : ‘ 

“Belgium (August 30th, 1939), Canada (Au- — oregano bong 
gust 22nd, 1939), Colombia (August 17th, ee lege a 
1939), Denmark (September 6th, 1939), Egypt An announcement regarding a supplemen- 
(August 20th, 1939), Latvia (August 10th, tary proclamation by the President of the 
1939), Monaco (September 22nd, 1939), Neth- trade agreement with the United Kingdom 
erlands (September 16th, 1939), the Sudan signed November 17, 1938, appears in this 
(August 7th, 1939), Switzerland (August 7th, Bulletin under the heading “Commercial Pol- 
1939), Turkey (October 9th, 1939). icy.” 

For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C.—Price 10 cents - - - - - Subscription price, $2.75 a year 
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